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Archaeological Antiquities—Coins of the Ancient World 


We cordially invite you to visit our new galleries, 
located in the heart of New York City, where we 
have on display a wide variety of Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Near Eastern and Pre-Columbian anti- 
quities and ancient coins. 


We are pleased to announce our recent purchase of 
an outstanding collection of Egyptian Ptolemaic 
and Coptic sculptures. This is the finest group ever 
offered for public sale in the United States. An il- 
lustrated catalog will be available soon after its 
arrival in New York this spring. 


We have also acquired an excellent collection of 
six Egyptian funeral boats, 12th to 18th dynasties, 
four of them from Gebel, complete with animal- 
head prows and canopies. 





Sepulchral stele. Palmyra, Syria. Early 
2nd Century A.D. Limestone. 211”. 
Also available: veiled female bust, with 
3-line inscription, 201”. 


For the student and amateur we have thousands of 
antiquities priced from $3.00 to $25.00 each, in- 
cluding terracotta figurines, lamps (over 6000 in 
stock!), scarabs, amulets, bronzes, glass bottles, 
papyri, Coptic textiles, cuneiform tablets and cones, 
Pre-Columbian terracottas, etc. 


Our ancient coin stock consists of over 15,000 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine gold, silver and 
bronze coins priced from 50¢ to $2000.00 each. 
Send for our introductory special collection of ten 
different classified Roman bronze coins for only 
$6.00, or ten Greek bronze coins for $7.50. Sepulchral stele. Shich Abada, Egypt. c. 
5th Century A.D. Limestone. Complete 
original paint. 2314”. Many other stelae 


Our Catalogs: from this ancient cemetery are in stock. 
A CATALOG OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES (our 32-page illustrated price list)......... ~ av hO0 
A CATALOG OF PTOLEMAIC AND COPTIC SCULPTURE (available about May 1)......... ia, MEO 
A CATALOG OF ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS (our 16-page illustrated price list) ............... 0.50 
A CATALOG OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS (available about April 1).................... 1.00 
A GUIDE TO ROMAN IMPERIAL COINS (32 pages, over-300 illustrations)................. 1.00 
ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS ALLOWED TO DEALERS AND MUSEUM STORES 
JEROME M. EISENBERG, Director 
107 West 43rd Street New York 36, New York 
Telephone JUdson 6-4689 Cable NUMISROYAL, New York 


Hours: Monday through Saturday, 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
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“l began 
the great work 


on the 7th August, 1876. . . . Mrs. Schliemann and I super- 
intend the excavations from morning until dusk, and we suffer 
severely from the scorching sun and incessant tempest, which 
blows the dust into the eyes and inflames them; but in spite of 
these annoyances, nothing more interesting can be imagined 


than the excavation of a prehistoric city of immortal glory, 
where nearly every object, even to the fragments of pottery, 
reveals a new page of history.” 

So wrote the excavator of Mycenae, Heinrich Schliemann, a 
man whose energy was equal to his enthusiasm, and whose 
tenacity exceeded both. To him we owe the discovery of the 
great Mycenaean civilization, the confirmation of Homer's 
poetry, the corroboration of ancient legend. The results of his 
labors at this site were incorporated in the volume Mycenae: A 
Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycenae and Tiryns, 
which he issued (and himself translated) in English, French 
and German. 

The trail he blazed has been followed by many others who, 
through excavation and research, have made important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of this fascinating period. We may 
mention the most notable: Chrestos Tsountas, who uncovered 
the palace of Mycenae as well as some of the graves (1877- 
1902), Alan J. B. Wace, who continued the exploration of the 
site, particularly the graves and the houses (1920-23, 1939, 
1950-55), John Papademetriou and George E. Mylonas, who 
excavated the second Grave Circle with its remarkable finds 
(1952-54). 

Excavations at other sites have helped to round out the 
picture of the Mycenaean world: at Tiryns, investigated by 
Schliemann, at Pylos where Carl W. Blegen’s work has had 
magnificent results, and at many other places which are men- 
tioned in the articles that follow. 

Finally, the great achievement of Michael Ventris in de- 
ciphering the Mycenaean script, found on tablets at Mycenae, 
Pylos and Knossos, has transferred this civilization from the 
prehistoric period into the realm of history. 

Many volumes have been written on Mycenae and the cul- 
ture which has been named after it. In this issue we are attempt- 
ing to present some of the aspects of this civilization from its 
beginning about 1600 to its decline during the twelfth century 
B.C. The articles which follow embody much of the latest re- 
search in this absorbing field. The time is yet distant, however, 
when the final word will be said concerning Mycenaean culture, 
and we must note that not all the statements contained in the 
following pages will be acceptable to every Mycenaean spe- 
cialist. There is still opportunity not only for this generation of 
archaeologists but for following ones to carry on and to amplify 
the work so well begun by Heinrich Schliemann. 
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IMMERWAHR 


By SARA A. 


MYCENAEAN TRADE 


AT SCORES OF LATE BRONZE AGE SITES in the Eastern 
Mediterranean—in Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, and 
far up the Nile in Egypt—fragments or whole vases of 
a distinctive pottery have been discovered. These have 
been found in contexts that can be dated to the four- 
teenth or thirteenth century B.c. The ware is a fine 
wheel-made fabric of yellowish buff clay and is dec- 
orated with lustrous paint varying from orange-red to 
brownish black. Many of the smaller vases (Figure 1) 
are ornamented largely by encircling bands and fine 
horizontal lines, with perhaps a zone of geometricized 
flowers or sea shells on the shoulder. Other, larger vases 
have more elaborate decoration, sometimes pictorial 
compositions with human and animal figures (Figures 
9-11, 15). 

This pottery is clearly intrusive in the Eastern Med- 
iterranean and stands out as a luxury ware among con- 
temporary Levantine ceramics. Its ultimate origin has 
never been in doubt since Schliemann’s discoveries estab- 
lished it as the characteristic ware of the people who 
constructed the great Mycenaean palaces and beehive 
tombs. Further excavations on the Greek mainland have 
shown that it exists wherever Mycenaean remains are 
found, and it has thus been correctly termed Mycenaean 
or Late Helladic. It has been possible to trace its evolu- 
tion and to subdivide it into three main periods: Late 
Helladic 1 (sixteenth century), Late Helladic II (fif- 
teenth century) and Late Helladic II (fourteenth- 
twelfth centuries). The majority of Mycenaean vases 
found in the Levant belong to this last period, and their 
distribution (see map on pages 2-3) is one of our 
strongest proofs for the existence of a Mycenaean com- 
mercial empire which flourished from about 1400 B.c. 
to shortly before 1200. 

These two centuries represented a period of stability 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, with the balance of power 
held by two great kingdoms—Egyptian and Hittite. Be- 
tween these two states lay the more or less independent 
Canaanite cities in Syria and Palestine, the northern ones 
nominally controlled by the Hittites, the southern by the 
Egyptians. It was a truly international age, in which 
commerce flourished along with the exchange of artistic 
motives and perhaps even of literary themes. Proof of 
this internationalism comes in part from the Amarna 


letters (diplomatic correspondence in cuneiform script) 


found in Egypt, as well as from the range of writing 
systems and languages employed at the North Syrian city 
of Ugarit (modern Ras Shamra). Because of Mycenaean 
contact with these more literate peoples we are able to 
establish the historical setting and even the chronological 
framework of Mycenaean civilization. On the basis of 
Egyptian synchronisms we can subdivide the Late Hel- 
ladic III period into three phases: LH III A (four- 
teenth century), contemporary with late XVIIIth Dy- 
nasty and early XIXth Dynasty pharaohs (Amenhotep 
III—Seti 1) ; LH III B, which covers the long reign of 
Rameses II (1300-1230 B.c.) ; and LH III C (1230 to 
1150 or later), which marks the break-up of the Myce- 
naean empire. Furthermore, the impact of the Myce- 
naeans as a third power in the Levant is almost certainly 
reflected in Hittite historical annals, where the Ahhijava 
(Achaeans or Mycenaean colonists in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean) are a power second only to Egypt and the 
Hittites. 

The Mycenaeans themselves were not illiterate, but 
thus far the inscribed tablets found at Knossos, Pylos 
and Mycenae have yielded nothing of a historical or 
literary character; they are merely palace records and 
inventories. The decipherment of this script has given a 
new historical perspective to all Mycenaean studies, par- 
ticularly since it proves that the language is an early 
form of Greek. We now know that the bearers of My- 
cenaean civilization spoke Greek, and that their estab- 
lishment of trading posts in various parts of the Medi- 
terranean anticipated the great Hellenizing movement 
which planted Greek colonies far and wide in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C. 

Not all Greek trade took place with the East. Evi- 
dence recently collected from the Central Mediterranean 
reveals that the Mycenaeans were trading there, partic- 
ularly in Sicily and the Aeolian island of Lipari, even 
before they exploited the Levantine market, and that 
when they expanded to the East they still maintained 
commercial relations with the West, especially with 





THE AUTHOR, a graduate of Mount Holyoke College, holds 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Bryn Mawr. She was a student 
at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1938-40, 
and participated in excavations at Tarsus, in Turkey, and 
Kourion, in Cyprus. Now living in Chapel Hill, N. C., Dr. 
Immerwahr is engaged in archaeological research with special 
emphasis on Mycenaean pottery and Mycenaean connections 
with the Near East. 
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Sicily and Apulia. We have no certain evidence from 
pottery of their venturing farther west than the islands 
of Ischia and Vivara in the Bay of Naples, although 
some scholars see Mycenaean connections in Britain, for 
example at Stonehenge, one of whose menhirs is in- 
cised with a dagger of Mycenaean type. The widespread 
distribution of segmented faience beads through Central 
Europe shows the extent to which trinkets of Aegean 
manufacture were traded, probably through middlemen. 
Perhaps this trade is also the explanation for Baltic am- 
ber in the Mycenaean tombs of Greece. The presence of 
Mycenaean pottery in the Central Mediterranean is of 
great significance in providing an absolute chronology 
for the prehistoric cultures of Sicily and Italy and, in- 
directly, for those of Central and Northern Europe. 


WE SHALL ATTEMPT to trace the historical development 
of Mycenaean trade from the time when the Greeks ar- 
rived, about 2000 B.c., through the period in which they 


learned seafaring and competed with the Cretans (about 
1600-1400), emphasizing especially the period of My- 
cenaean commercial supremacy (about 1400-1200). Al- 
though pottery is our best criterion of the extent and 
duration of Mycenaean trade, it was not the only com- 
modity traded. We know of carved ivories in the Levant 
that are surely the work of Aegean craftsmen, and a 
magnificent silver bowl (Figure 2) recently found in 
Cyprus is in style so close to one from the Argolid that 
both must be products of the same workshop. However, 
such luxury items are rare and their survival is an acci- 
dent. Pottery, although easily broken, is almost inde- 
structible and has so little intrinsic value that it was 
seldom removed or re-used by later generations. Some 
scholars believe that the contents—olive oil, wine, etc. 
—rather than the pots themselves were important in 
the export trade, but this clearly seems wrong. It would 
presuppose that Greece produced commodities that were 
rare in the Levant, which is refuted by the present-day 





1. Three small Mycenaean vases from Ain Shems, Palestine, typical of the standardized ex- 
port trade of the fourteenth century. Especially popular shapes were the alabastron (left) and 





2. Silver bowl with pattern inlaid in gold and niello from Enkomi, 
Cyprus. It is almost a double of one found at Dendra in the Argolid. 
From Schaeffer, Exkomi-Alasiya, Plate C. 




















3. Stirrup jars from the House of the Oil Merchant, Mycenae. Well over a foot in height, 
of a coarse gritty fabric, these still bear traces of the oil they once contained. The mouths 
were sealed with clay stoppers impressed with Mycenaean signets. Photo courtesy of Mrs. 
Alan Wace. From Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 97, No. 4 (1953). 


Trade and Colonization continued 


agricultural economy of the two regions, and would 
suggest larger containers, more like the big coarse stir- 
rup-vases recently discovered at Mycenae (Figure 3). 
This type is almost completely absent from the Levant. 
Instead we find small decorated stirrup-vases, flasks and 
alabastra wiich could have contained only a small quan- 
tity of oil or unguent, and which suggest that the pot 
itself, rather than the contents, was of value—or possibly 
a combination of both. By its technical excellence 
Mycenaean pottery seems to have acquired an exchange 
value and to have been mass-produced to satisfy a large 
market. 

A glance at the map showing the places where Myce- 
naean pottery has been found (pages 2-3) indicates 
clearly that this was a sea-borne trade. These sites cover 
an area extending from Macedonia and Troy in the 
north far up the Nile River to Aswan in the south, from 
Ischia in the Bay of Naples in the west to Katna on the 
upper Orontes River in Syria in the east. Their distribu- 
tion is concentrated in coastal regions or, as in Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine, in areas accessible by navigable 
rivers. Significantly, no Mycenaean pottery dating be- 
fore ca. 1200 B.c. has been found at a great overland 
distance, for example at the Hittite capital at Bogazkéy 
or in Mesopotamia. Mycenaean commerce would thus 
seem to have been almost entirely in the hands of My- 
cenaean traders and to have traveled very little farther 
than they could sail in their seagoing ships. 

Seafaring was scarcely native to the ancestors of the 
Mycenaean Greeks who entered Greece from the north 


6 


or northeast about 2000 B.c. They learned about the sea 
from the earlier Aegean peoples they conquered. Repre- 
sentations on Early Bronze Age pottery and seal-stones 
from Crete and other Aegean islands show a knowledge 
of ships with both sails and oars during the third mil- 
lennium B.C. By 2000 the island of Crete had outstripped 
her Aegean neighbors in material culture, perhaps as a 
result of her strategic location allowing direct trade with 
Egypt. Most scholars believe that the Middle Minoan 
period (about 2000-1600) saw the development of a 
Minoan sea empire that carried Cretan goods to Egypt 
and to Syria. Only a fraction of this trade can be deduced 
from the distribution of Minoan pottery abroad, for un- 
like the Mycenaean, Minoan ceramics seem not to have 
been mass-produced, and only the colorful Kamares ware 
enjoyed popularity outside Crete; the bulk of Minoan 
trade probably consisted of other goods, such as metal 
vases and textiles. During this period very little pottery 
from the Greek mainland found its way abroad and that 
chiefly to areas close by (such as the island of Melos) or 
to regions not being exploited by Minoan traders, for 
example to Troy, to Sicily and to the Aeolian Islands. 


SUDDENLY AND DRAMATICALLY, shortly before 1600, 
Mycenae became a major center with a wealth of ma- 
terial objects and outside contacts—with Crete, Egypt, 
the Balkans or areas farther north, Western Asia—the 
full explanation of which has never been satisfactorily 
given. Evidence for this change comes from the Shaft 
Graves on the citadel at Mycenae and from the some- 
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4, Three-handled jars from Ialysos, Rhodes, the example on the right with characteristic 
Rhodian decoration of plastic knobs. Photograph courtesy of the British Museum. 





5. A group of “champagne glasses’ from Ialysos. Made in a shape which could not easily be stacked in transport, these were almost 
certainly manufactured on the island of Rhodes. Photograph courtesy of the British Museum. 


what earlier circle of graves recently found outside the 
walls. Few would now agree with Evans that these are 
the graves of a Cretan dynasty which had conquered the 
mainland. More likely they represent a Greek dynasty 
that suddenly attained unprecedented wealth, either by 
piratical raids or by some other means. From this time 
onward, Mycenaean trade competed with that of Crete, 
the mainland stepping up its output as the Minoan 
waned. The exact relationship of Mycenaean Greece to 
Crete in the two centuries 1600-1400 B.c. is exceedingly 
complex. It has recently been demonstrated that the 
bulk of pottery exported to Egypt and the Levant was 
of Helladic and not Minoan manufacture, while, on the 
other hand, the portrayal of Aegean envoys (Keftiu) in 
New Kingdom Egyptian tombs agrees much more closely 
in dress and physiognomy with Cretans than with main- 
landers. Perhaps the Mycenaeans were asserting their 
technical excellence in pottery, whereas the Minoans 
were relying on other objects for export. That the 
Greeks had not gained complete control of the trade 
routes seems clear from the dramatic change that took 
place shortly before 1400 B.c., when Mycenaean _pot- 
tery flooded the Levantine markets in hitherto unprece- 





dented volume. Just at this time the palace at Knossos 
was destroyed by fire, never to regain its former glory. 
Nevertheless, the simple explanation of destruction from 
the mainland is complicated by the fact that the official 
archives of this palace in the final years before 1400 
were kept in Greek (the same script used at Mycenae 
and Pylos a century or two later). There is now a strong 
presumption that a Mycenaean military dynasty was al- 
ready in control of Knossos before its destruction. How- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that the full develop- 
ment of Mycenaean trade immediately follows this 
catastrophe. 

We must therefore distinguish between two periods 
of Mycenaean trade, the earlier, in which the mainland 
was only one contributor to the volume of Keftiu or 
Aegean goods, and the second, in which there was a 
Mycenaean monopoly. Several sites may be taken as 
illustrative of this first period, during which Mycenaeans 
gradually moved in on previously established Minoan 
outposts. Two recent excavations are important, but since 
the results have not yet been published in full, our con- 
clusions are necessarily tentative. At Miletus, on the 
coast of Ionia, there is evidence for an Aegean settle- 

















Trade and Colonization continued 


ment as early as the sixteenth century, with the earliest 
elements in the pottery Minoan, but with Mycenaean 
potsherds increasing in frequency. By the fourteenth 
century there existed a completely Mycenaean settlement 
with fortification walls and a new house type, a settle- 
ment which apparently was continuously inhabited down 
into the Iron Age, even though the fortification was de- 
stroyed before the end of the Bronze Age. On Rhodes 
we have much the same situation: at Trianda, near the 
northeast tip of the island, there is evidence for a Mi- 
noan settlement as early as the mid-sixteenth century. 
During the fifteenth century Mycenaean traders seem to 
have settled close to Trianda, with friendly relations ex- 
isting between the two settlements until the abrupt de- 
sertion of the Minoan town about 1400, that is, the time 
of the destruction of Knossos. 

From then on, during the second period of Mycenaean 
trade, Mycenaeans dominated Rhodes. Although no set- 
tlement has been excavated, the character of the chamber 


tombs at Ialysos (near Trianda) indicates the presence 
of a purely Mycenaean community. Indeed there may 
well have been full-scale Mycenaean colonization of the 
island; this is suggested by the widespread distribution 
of Mycenaean objects inland as well as along the coast, 
and by the fact that Rhodes was almost certainly the 
producer of much of the pottery found there and seems 
even to have exported it. In Rhodes two shapes were 
especially popular: the tall jar with three handles (Fig- 
ure 4) and the stemmed kylix (Figure 5). The first, 
while popular in mainland Greece in the LH III A pe- 
riod, had a much longer life on Rhodes and continued 
to be made in a debased style to the end of the Myce- 
naean period. The stemmed kylix, or “champagne glass,” 
was rare in the export trade, doubtless because of its 
fragility. Furthermore, as an indication of local pro- 
duction, certain specifically Rhodian features have been 
detected, which, curiously enough, all turn up in My- 
cenaean pottery from Scoglio del Tonno, the reef in the 
harbor of Taranto on the south coast of Italy, and prac- 
tically nowhere else. Taylour (see bibliography on page 








7. Fragmentary krater from the Athenian Agora, 
decorated with a central altar surmounted by horns 
of consecration and a now-missing double axe, the 
altar flanked by floral motives. The foot of the vase 
is missing and should be restored in a graceful curve 
similar to those of Figure 4. Photograph courtesy of 
the Agora Excavations. 


6. Fragments of a fourteenth-century krater from 
Mycenae. The spirited rendering of the galloping 
horse (restored by Piet de Jong) is unusually fine. 
Annual of the British School at Athens 51 (1956) 
Plate 26. 
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13) is right, I believe, in regarding Scoglio del Tonno 
as a Rhodian trading station. The reason for this western 
commercial enterprise of an eastern colonial outpost is 
obscure, but perhaps we can make some tentative sugges- 
tions. The original importance of Rhodes to mainland 
Greece may well have been its strategic location in a bid 
to outflank Crete in establishing direct trade with Egypt. 
Once the Cretan supremacy was broken, Rhodes may no 
longer have been of such importance; yet by then she 
seems to have attained almost independent status and to 
have become more thoroughly Mycenaeanized than any 
region outside Greece. Some scholars believe that she is 
actually the Ahhijava kingdom of the Hittite records— 
a region that was overseas and yet not so far outside the 
range of Hittite influence as the Greek mainland. About 

i00 B.c. the Mycenaean commercial outposts shifted 
farther east, to Cyprus and the port of Ugarit, Minet-el- 
Beida. It is curious that the Mycenaean pottery from 
Cyprus, Syria, Palestine and Egypt has much in common 
but bears little resemblance to that of Rhodes. Can 
Rhodes have somehow been barred from trade with the 


East by rival Mycenaean emporia and been forced to seek 
similar commodities in the West? Substitutes for the 
copper of Cyprus and the purple dye of Canaan can 
both be found in the Taranto region, for it was the 
terminus for the overland trade of the Terramare people, 
who controlled the bronze industry of Tuscany, and its 
harbor was rich in murex shells from which the dye 
could be made. 


WHEN WE TURN to the island of Cyprus, the situation 
is very different. Not only does Mycenaean influence ap- 
pear later, but the finds are largely restricted to sites 
near the good harbors on the south and east coasts, 
Kourion (near Limassol) and Enkomi (near Famagusta) 
being the most important. Indeed these are the only 
places where settlements of the Mycenaean period have 
been excavated, although Myrtou in the northwest has 
recently yielded a number of Mycenaean objects from its 
Late Bronze Age sanctuary and there are other sites with 
settlements belonging to the break-up of the Mycenaean 
empire. Kourion and Enkomi are scarcely pure Myce- 





8. Chariot krater found at Corinth. The somewhat ungainly 
proportions and conventionalized rendering are typical of the 
early thirteenth century. At this time the krater with vertical 
handles was going out of fashion and was being replaced by 
the bowl-shaped krater with loop handles (Figure 15). Photo- 
graph courtesy of Saul Weinberg. 


9. Chariot krater in the Metropolitan Museum (Cesnola Col- 
lection). This example, found in Cyprus, belongs to the same 
period as the krater from Corinth (Figure 8). It shows a similar 
awkwardness of shape and an equally conventionalized rendering 
of the chariot group. Photograph courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

















10. Fragment of a bowl krater decorated with bulls and 
a long-necked bird beneath the loop handle. From the 
Potter's Kiln at Berbati. The neat embroidery-like mark- 
ings of the animals’ bodies are characteristic of the LH 
III B pictorial style. From Akerstrém, ‘En Mykensk 
Krukmakares Verkstad,” Arkeologiska Forskningar och 
Fynd (Stockholm 1959), page 44. 





Trade and Colonization continued 


naean colonies, even if we admit the existence of an 
Achaean “‘ruler’s house” at the latter. The tombs are not 
the Mycenaean chamber tombs of Rhodes, but rather a 
development of native Cypriote types, with Mycenaean 
pottery much scarcer than native and Levantine wares. 
They suggest much more the tombs of Cypriotes—or 
perhaps in part those of Mycenaean merchants who had 
adopted native ways—than they do the graves of colo- 
nists attempting to carry on a life like that on the Greek 
mainland, which is the picture we get for Rhodes. 

Despite these reservations imposed by the context of 
the pottery, many scholars believe that much of the My- 
cenaean ware found in Cyprus and the Syro-Palestinian 
region was produced in the Levant, probably in Cyprus 
itself, and they accordingly term it “Levanto-Helladic’’ 
or “Levanto-Mycenaean.” Such large-scale production of 
a ware which in fabric is identical to that of the Greek 
mainland and parallels it in shapes, decorative motives 
and principles of composition would imply ateliers of 
Mycenaean Greek potters being constantly reinforced 
from Greece. But is this realistic for an island which was 
certainly not a true Mycenaean colony? And yet, curi- 
ously, certain shapes and types of decoration, particu- 
larly the large kraters with chariot scenes and other 
pictorial subjects such as bulls, were undoubtedly more 
popular in the Levant, for most of the well preserved 
examples have come from tombs in Cyprus. (One might 
remember, however, that the best preserved examples of 
Attic black- and red-figured vases are from Etruscan 
tombs.) Could these pictorial-style vases have been manu- 
factured in mainland Greece with the Levantine market 
in mind ? 

According to this theory, one would expect to find 
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11. Bowl krater from Enkomi, Cyprus, decorated with bull 
and bird comparable in style to Figure 10. British Museum C 416. 


some traces of this style in Greece, and such indeed is 
the case. Not only do the earliest pictorial compositions 
show a direct dependence on Mycenaean fresco paintings, 
which are characteristic of the mainland palaces and have 
not been found in the Levant in this period, but there is 
a significant and ever-increasing number of pictorial vase 
fragments from Greek sites which are contemporary 
with and similar to those found in the East. Soon after the 
last war, at Mycenae itself Wace found two fragmentary 
kraters with horses or chariot scenes (Figure 6). From 
the Athenian Agora in 1951 came a fine fragmentary 
krater (Figure 7), which in shape and technique resembles 
the earlier fourteenth-century pictorial vases from Cyprus. 
In 1956 French excavators of Mycenaean tombs at Argos. 
uncovered a small jug decorated with bulls, a shape and 
type of deceration hitherto considered characteristic of 
the thirteenth-century material from Cyprus. At Corinth 
in 1948 Weinberg found the only nearly complete 
chariot krater that has turned up on the Greek mainland 
(Figure 8), a vase which is very similar to contemporary 
kraters (early thirteenth century) from Cyprus (Figure 
9). Nevertheless we cannot regard the Corinth krater 
as an import from Cyprus, for it is similar in fabric 
and in floral motives to the non-pictorial fragments 
found with it. All seem to have been made in one 
workshop. 

Furthermore, we know that pictorial-style vases were 
being manufactured in at least one mainland workshop, 
at Berbati in the Argolid, where a potter’s kiln (not 
yet published in full) and the discards from it were 
found in 1939. This shop apparently turned out both 
amphoroid kraters with chariot scenes and the later type 
of wide-mouthed bowl krater. A- fragment of one such 
krater (Figure 10) has been published, and in the 
Museum at Nauplia there is a fine unpublished example 
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12. Krater from Klavdia, Cyprus, a Levantine imitation of a 
Mycenaean bull krater such as that shown in Figure 11. Note 
the coarser technique and the rude naturalism of the figure. 
British Museum C 421. 





14. Canaanite jar from a Mycenaean tomb in the Athenian Agora. 
Similar jars have been found at other Mycenaean sites in Greece, as 
well as in Egypt, Syria and Palestine. Shape, technique and incised 
signs all point to Canaanite manufacture. Photograph courtesy of the 
Agora Excavations. 


13. Footed bowl from Enkomi, Cyprus. 
Such bowls may have been a local substitute 
for the typical stemmed kylix or “cham- 
pagne glass” of Figure 5, and often betray 
in their interior radiating decoration the in- 
fluence of native Cypriote ware. Note the 
warped shape, also an argument against this 
being an import. British Museum C 614. 
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15. Left: Mycenaean krater of the Late Helladic Il] 
B period from Enkomi, Cyprus. The heraldic sphinxes 
flanking a Mycenaean palm tree may be compared to 
the similar composition on the ivory relief from the 
House of the Sphinxes, Mycenae. Right: Reverse of 
same krater. Heraldic griffins, the one on the right 
made asymmetrical by the addition of a Mycenaean 
chariot. Similar heraldic griffins are found in the 
frescoes of Knossos and Pylos. British Museum C 397. 


Trade and Colonization continued 


which is similar to the best thirteenth-century bull kraters 
from Cyprus (Figure 11). One must make this qualifica- 
tion, because undoubtedly some manufacture did take 
place in Cyprus in the thirteenth century. For example, 
the shallow bowls (Figure 13), with or without a 
pedestaled foot, are rare outside the Levant, and the 
latest Cypriote bull kraters in the “Rude Style” (Figure 
12) are certainly a crude local imitation of a Mycenaean 
type, and belong largely to the period when Greek main- 
land trade was collapsing. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE PICTURE with respect to My- 
cenaean influence on Cyprus in the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries? One might postulate Mycenaean 
trading-posts located at Enkomi and Kourion and per- 
haps elsewhere; there was perhaps even an Achaean 
prince installed in the “ruler’s house’ at the capital city, 
Enkomi, but Cyprus was not completely colonized by 
Mycenaeans at this time. Cyprus had great wealth in 
the Bronze Age, owing at least in part to its copper 
mines; the Greek mainland may have drawn largely on 
this source of supply, with the pictorial-style kraters and 
other so-called “Levanto-Helladic’” pottery one of their 
main commodities of exchange. Cyprus, and particularly 
the eastern port of Enkomi (the Alasia of the Hittite 
records), was also of strategic importance in trade with 
the Syro-Palestinian coast. It seems likely that both 
Enkomi and the Syrian harbor opposite, Minet-el-Beida, 
were great depots and transshipment points. There is a 
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marked similarity in the pottery from both centers, 
reflected also in that from other sites in Syria, Palestine 
and as far as Egypt, and some of these pots bear painted 
signs which belong almost entirely to the repertory of 
the Cypro-Minoan script, known also in several clay 
tablets from Enkomi and Ugarit which have lengthy 
inscriptions. Although often termed “‘potter’s marks” 
and cited as evidence of Cypriote manufacture, these 
painted signs might better be regarded as the marks or 


monograms of dealers or exporters. They are in a differ-- 


ent paint from the decoration, and may have been added 
after the vases were fired; consequently they tell us 
nothing about their place of manufacture, and may 
merely indicate shipment points through which they 
passed. 

No one has suggested that Mycenaean interests at 
Ugarit were more than commercial. The port of Minet-el- 
Beida doubtless had a colony of Mycenaean merchants 
engaged in procuring certain raw materials and perhaps 
manufactured products from the Canaanite region. 
Linear B_ texts show that the names for certain commodi- 
ties are of Semitic origin. For example, the words for 
“gold” (ku-ru-so), “chiton,” or linen garment (&7-to), 
and certain spices (“‘sesame’” or sa-sa-ma, “cumin’’ or 
ku-mi-no, and ku-pa-ro) reveal that these products 
originally came from Asia, and some were doubtless 
still imported in Mycenaean times. It has been sug- 
gested that the large Canaanite jars found at Mycenaean 
sites (Figure 14) may have contained spices from 
Syria. Other linguistic borrowings seem to show the 
reverse of this process. The Hebrew word oniyah for 
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“seagoing ship” is apparently dependent on the Indo- 
European root waus-navis. Barnett believes that the 
Mycenaean Greeks introduced such ships to the Levant, 
and that the famous “‘ships of Tarshish” of the 
Phoenicians later developed from such craft. 

Another Canaanite product important to the My- 
cenaeans was ivory, the Syrian elephant being the main 
source of supply. How much of this was shipped to 
Greece as tusks to be carved by mainland artists and 
how much may have been carved in the East is debatable. 
Purple dye from murex shells, which Albright has sug- 
gested gave rise to the name Canaan (Kinahha = ‘‘land 
of the purple dye’), may well have been imported to 
Mycenaean Greece, and perhaps also textiles, anticipat- 
ing those of the later Phoenician period. Indeed the 
equation of Canaanite with Phoenician seems to have 
taken place in Mycenaean times, to judge from the 
evidence of the Linear B tablets, where the root po-mi-ki 
is used for ‘‘crimson paint’ in the chariot tablets from 
Knossos and for “‘griffins,” ‘‘sphinxes’’ or 


palm trees” 
in the description of ivory inlays in the Pylos tablets. All 
these motives were derived from the Canaanite world. 
Such a ‘Phoenician’ assemblage occurs in the well 
known krater from Enkomi (Figure 15). Some of its 
motives may have been acquired during the earlier 
Minoan contact with North Syria, and they prove noth- 
ing about where this vase was made, since they had 
previously been fully incorporated into the art of the 
Aegean world. This was an international age in which 
there were borrowings in art forms, vocabulary and 
perhaps literary themes. These borrowings were de- 





pendent on a fairly stable political situation which 
allowed for the steady flow of manufactured goods and 
raw materials and for the existence of Mycenaean com- 
mercial outposts in the Eastern Mediterranean. Such 
conditions did not outlast the reign of Rameses II (1300- 
1230), after which there was a gradual deterioration of 
the status guo in the Levant. The disintegration of 
Mycenaean trade, the arrival of new peoples in Greece 
and the subsequent dispersal of the Mycenaeans com- 
prise another story which is told in the concluding article, 
“The Fall of the Mycenaean Empire.” 


Figures 11, 12, 13 and 15 from photographs by H. R. Im- 
merwahr, published by permission of the British Museum. 
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By HELENE J]. KANTOR 





1. Wooden box with ivory inlays found in Shaft 
Grave V at Mycenae. Late Helladic I. 


IVORY CARVING 
IN THE MYCENAEAN PERIOD 


“THREE BEDS, INLAID WITH IVORY, with their foot- 
boards. . . . One chair of ebony, inlaid with ivory, with 
footboard.” 

“One ebony(?) footstool inlaid with figures of men 
and lions in ivory. . . . One footstool inlaid with a man 
and a horse and an octopus and a griffin(?) in ivory.” 

So run inventories written on clay tablets during the 
thirteenth century B.c. The beds and chair were part of 
the dowry of a Syrian queen, Akhatmilku, recorded by 
a scribe writing in Akkadian in the city of Ugarit 
(modern Ras Shamra), on the coast of Syria opposite 
Cyprus. The footstools are listed in inventories from the 
Mycenaean palace at Pylos. Such texts are an important 
complement to the actual finds of carved ivories, for 
these are frequently either fragments or elements iso- 
lated from their original setting. The inventories allow 
us to reconstruct in imagination the luxurious palace 
appointments of which ivories were often an important 
part. Such furniture as well as small objects entirely of 
ivory were some of the most precious possessions of both 
Mycenaeans and Syrians. To us, too, the ivory carvings 
are of great value for their intrinsic beauty, but their 
significance is not therewith exhausted. Since they are 
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often elaborately decorated in varying styles, they pro- 
vide invaluable evidence for differentiating the schools 
of decorative art which flourished around the eastern 
Mediterranean in the later second millennium B.c. and 
for tracing the complex cultural exchanges characteristic 
of that period of internationalism. 

The raw material came from the East, perhaps partly 
from Nubia and Somaliland by way of Egypt, but for 
the most part from Syria, where elephants lived until 
about the ninth century B.c. Ivory became available in 
the Aegean area very early. In Crete it was already being 
carved in the Early Minoan period (3000-2000 B.c.). 
Ivory working became a well established Minoan craft 
whose products provided a background for the develop- 
ment of ivory carving on the mainland of Greece. Un- 
fortunately, relatively few Minoan ivories contemporary 
with the Mycenaean period are known. 

Our knowledge of Mycenaean ivory carving is very 
uneven. From a period of 150 years, ca. 1350-1200 B.c., 
a time of intense Mycenaean expansion yet also of deep- 
felt threats to Mycenaean society, come many ivories, but 
there are only a few pieces with figure carving from the 
preceding 250 years. This is caused purely by the acci- 
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2. Ivory pyxis from a chamber tomb 
on the slope of the Areopagus in 
Athens. Late Helladic III A. 
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3. Ivory pyxis with deer and griffins, found in the chamber tomb on the Areo- 
pagus. Extended drawing by Piet de Jong. Late Helladic III A. 


dents of discovery, yet it means that our story is out of 
proportion. The final chapter can be written in great 
detail, while the earlier chapters can hardly be distin- 
guished, much less filled in. Thus, what is here called 
the “early stage” of Mycenaean ivory carving is probably 
not a single unit but a more complicated sequence of 
several phases, possibly with contrasting stylistic tend- 
encies. It covers the period of Minoan and Mycenaean 
confrontation, beginning around the end of the seven- 
teenth century B.C., when, with the inrush of Minoan 
influence, Mycenaean culture was formed; it continues 
through the time of Mycenaean aggrandizement in the 
fifteenth century, during which the Minoan cities them- 
selves seem to have fallen into mainland hands; and it 
ends in the fourteenth century, when there was a tre- 
mendous expansion of Mycenaean connections with the 
eastern Mediterranean. 


THE EARLY STAGE OF MYCENAEAN IVORY CARVING (ca. 
1600-1350 B.c.). From the formative period of the six- 
teenth century come the ivory inlays of a wooden box 
found at Mycenae; they are carved in the form of dogs 
whose vividly rendered motion seems derived from the 


Minoan tradition for vigorous animal movement (Figure 
1). Considerably later are two pyxides from Athens. 
The pottery found with them dates the deposit to the 
eatlier fourteenth century, but it is possible that the 
pyxides were made somewhat earlier. On the smaller one, 
tricurved arch friezes border three tightly packed rows of 
nautiluses (Figure 2), while on the larger one, deer fall 
prey to griffins (Figure 3). For the source of this iconog- 
raphy we must look to Crete. Although by this time 
all the elements had been well acclimatized in Greece, 
they are part of the pictorial tradition borrowed from 
Minoan art. Thus, the original source for the tricurved 
arch frieze is the much more irregular rockwork of 
seventeenth and sixteenth-century Minoan landscape 
paintings, while the nautiluses also derive from the 
marine motives of Minoan murals and pottery. More 
complicated is the lineage of the griffins, which are also 
adopted from Minoan art. But this composite creature 
was not indigenous to Crete. Like the sphinx, it is at 
home in the Orient. It was undoubtedly one of the 
motives transported to Crete by Syrian textiles and other 
decorated objects during the course of the Oriental con- 
tacts which served as a catalyst for the great surge of 
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4. Gold plaques from a hexagonal wooden box found in Shaft 
Grave V at Mycenae. Late Helladic I. 





5. Gold overlay of sword pommel and fragmentary ivory pom- 
mel from Shaft Grave IV, Mycenae. Late Helladic I. From Karo, 
Die Schachtgriber von Mykenai, Plates 77, 78. 


Ivory C ar ving continued 


representational art in Crete in the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries B.c. (Middle Minoan III B—Late 
Minoan I A). The Minoans acclimatized their borrowed 
monsters, decking them out with wing shapes, crests and 
plumes that remained characteristic for Minoan and 
Mycenaean renderings of these creatures. Thus, although 
the griffin is an Oriental creature, its appearance in 
Greece is not a sign of direct influence from the East; it 
came by way of Crete. 

Many stylistic features of the pyxis in Figure 3 ‘are 
Minoan, but they appear in somewhat altered fashion. 
The tree and rockwork are reduced to minor filling 
elements and provide no impression of an enclosing 
setting. Rather the tree seems to take its character, wind- 
swept and contorted, from the violence of the animals. 
The rendering of rapid movement and, specifically, of 
the flying gallop is characteristically Minoan, but the 
ferocity of the animal conflict so vividly expressed here is 
approached in Crete only on an occasional gem. Some 
details of the pyxis seem significantly un-Minoan. The 
griffin on the left is markedly unorganic, its hindquarters 
dissociated from the forequarters by the massive wing. 
Such dismemberment seems alien to Minoan art, which 
succeeded in combining even diésjecta membra into 
weirdly coherent monsters. Furthermore, the modeling 
of the animals’ bodies in broad planes and the relatively 
abstract patterning of forms on this pyxis are already to 
be found on certain works of the formative Mycenaean 
period (Late Helladic 1). These are abstracting tenden- 
cies that fit in with what is known of Middle Helladic 
decorative art, but not with Late Minoan work. Occasion- 
ally animals from the Shaft Graves of Mycenae are ex- 





6. Left: Wooden pyxis lid from Saqqara tomb of Amarna period. Bands of rocks divide the surface 
into quadrants. In one, two startled gazelles rise up from under the bouquet-like tree; the animals 
in the other quadrants are also accompanied by vegetal motives. Right: Gold cup from Dendra, with 
octopuses and marine rocks. Both Late Helladic III A. 
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tremely simplified, while on the plaques of a gold- 
paneled wooden box (Figure 4) the Minoan style of 
animal movement is combined with Helladic geometri- 
cization of forms. Much less extreme but still clear ex- 
amples of patterning—note for example the treatment of 
the lions’ heads—occur on sword pommels (Figure 5). 
The treatment of the forelegs as massive, almost in- 
flexible appendages is similar to that on the large 
Athens pyxis, although on the latter they are even less 
articulated than on the animals from the Shaft Graves. 
These, despite the differences in the species and poses 
of the animals and the disparity in date, provide an 
analogy for the Athens pyxis. 

From an early fourteenth-century context is another 
small carving with representational scenes, a wooden 
pyxis lid found at Saqqara in Egypt (Figure 6, left). 
Since Mycenaean pottery was being extensively imported 
into Egypt at this time, we will assume the piece to be 
Mycenaean, although it must be remembered that even 
objects found on the mainland of Greece may sometimes 
be imports from Crete or at least made by Minoan artists. 
In marked contrast with the Athens pyxis, the animals 
appear here in a landscape setting that gives a rather 
realistic, even anecdotal, character to the whole. The 


result is that, despite some resemblance between the 


modeling of the bodies and the poses of the animals, the 
total effect of the two works is very different. 

The closest parallel for the composition of the Saqqara 
lid occurs on a gold drinking cup from the early four- 
teenth-century tholos at Dendra, near Nauplia, where 
marine rocks form the frame for octopuses (Figure 6, 
right). Although the individual motives are different, the 
strong affinity of the decoration of these two objects is 
clear. Both compositions, together with the cattle scenes 
on the well known Vaphio cups of the fifteenth century, 
are clearly descendants of the Minoan naturalistic tradi- 
tion for rendering animals in their habitat. This tradition 
reached its high point in Middle Minoan III murals but 
remained powerful in succeeding periods. On the main- 
land of Greece it was an influential counterforce to the 
austere Helladic tendency toward abstraction. 


THE LATER PHASE OF MYCENAEAN IVORY CARVING (Ca. 
1350-1200 B.c.) In this period a new problem arises. 
The late fourteenth and the thirteenth century were a 
time of particularly intensive Mycenaean connections 
with the East, where colonies had already been estab- 
lished. Now a crucial question is the interaction between 
Mycenaean and Eastern art. This is no longer a matter of 
second-hand Oriental influence mediated by the Minoans, 
out of direct connections. The intense trade and the 
movements of craftsmen mean that even less than before 
is provenience a criterion of place of manufacture. Ivories 





7. Above: Fragments of ivory box; below: ivory plaque—both 
from the palace treasury at Megiddo. Thirteenth century B.c. 
Oriental Institute A 22394, 22396, A 22246. 





8. Gold cup with plant motive found in Chamber Tomb 10 
at Dendra, in the Argolid. Late Helladic III B. 


Figures 7, 9A, 17 and 25 photographed by Mrs. Ursula 
Schneider; these and Figure 12 illustrated by courtesy of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago; Figures 1, 
8, 9B, 23 courtesy of German Archaeological Institute, Athens; 
Figures 2, 3 courtesy of Agora Excavations; Figures 4, 6 (right) 
courtesy of National Museum, Athens; Figures 14, 18 courtesy 
of Metropolitaa Museum of Art; Figures 15 (left), 16, 19, 21 
courtesy of the British Museum; Figure 15 (right) courtesy of 
the Cairo Museum; Figure 20, courtesy of the French School, 
Athens; Figure 22 courtesy of Mrs. A. J. B. Wace. 
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9. A. Ivory plaque from the treasury at Megiddo. Thirteenth century B.c. Oriental Institute A 22212. B. Ivory plaque found 
at Mycenae. Late Helladic III B. C (opposite page). Seal-stone from the tholos tomb at Menidi, in Attica. Late Helladic 
III B. From Lolling, Das Kuppelgrab bei Menidi (Athens 1880) Plate VI, 2. 


Ivory Carving continued 


found in Greece, Egypt and Western Asia are closely 
related. Frequently they can be assigned to the appro- 
priate school only by stylistic features. Among the 
different traditions are various Oriental ones as well as 
the purely Mycenaean one, and an intermediate group 
tn which Oriental and Mycenaean characters are blended 
in varying degrees. 

Among the ivories from Greece itself and from Delos 
are a Jarge number of miniature columns whose use is 
uncertain; perhaps they may have adorned furniture in 
a fashion now made vivid by the detailed descriptions 
on some of the Pylos tablets. Strips with triglyphs, S- 
spiral bands, spirals with flowers, and figure-8 shields 
are carved in relief. These small-scale renderings of 
typical features of Aegean architecture or architectural 
ornament have so far been found only on Greek main- 
land sites or Delos and provide no problem. They are 
obviously purely Mycenaean works, as are small ivory 
or bone inlays such as the “‘sacral ivy” leaf, lilies, murex 
and snail shells, and dolphins. Cockle shells and shields 
were cut out in the round, while the nautilus motive of 
the smaller Athens pyxis recurs on reliefs from Mycenae. 

Mycenaean also are various ivories with geometric and 


plant motives found in the East. In Palestine, a palace 
at Megiddo has yielded a hoard of ivories datable to 
the thirteenth century, save for an exception or two. 
The tricurved arch frieze seen on the small Athens pyxis 
(Figure 2) and the Saqqgara lid (Figure 6, left) recurs 
on fragments of a box from Megiddo (Figure 7, above). 
Its lid seems originally to have had figured decoration in 
relief, so abraded as now to be unrecognizable, but the 
tricurved arch network of the background remains. Two 
rectangular plaques from the Megiddo hoard are cov- 
ered with ‘‘sacral ivy” friezes (Figure 7, below). This 
plant motive had a long history going back to Minoan 
origins and remained popular throughout the Mycenaean 
period. The form in which it appears at Megiddo is 
paralleled with remarkable closeness on a gold cup from 
Dendra (Figure 8) dated to this period (Late Helladic 
III B). There can be no doubt that the plaques and the 
box from Megiddo (Figure 7) are imports. When more 
complex motives are involved, attribution to Mycenaean 
or Oriental craftsmen may become difficult. 


ANIMAL THEMES. The Megiddo hoard included rec- 
tangular plaques, presumably from a box. Each has the 
same decoration, a couchant griffin, and one is almost per- 
fectly preserved (Figure 9, A). The evidence for con- 




















11. Fragments of incised ivory plaques from the treasury at Megiddo. Thir- 
teenth century B.c. Oriental Institute 22332, 22322, 22335. 

















10. A. Incised ivory plaque showing combat of lion and bull, from a deposit found below the 


Hellenistic sanctuary of Artemis on the island of Delos. Late Helladic III B. 


B. Cut-out ivory 


plaque showing a lion attacking a griffin, from the same deposit. 


sidering these plaques as Mycenaean imports is over- 
whelming. First of all, their shape is the same as that of 
the Megiddo ivy plaques and others from Mycenae and 
Deiras in Greece. Such plaques continue a type already 
established in Greece in the sixteenth century. The hex- 
agonal wooden box from Shaft Grave V at Mycenae was 
adorned by gold pieces of this shape—apparently a My- 
cenaean specialty (see Figure 4). Mycenaean also is the 
arrangement of the couchant creature with its great out- 
spread wings that admirably fill the upper part of the 
plaque. The same composition, with sphinxes instead of 
griffins, occurs on plaques from Mycenae (Figure 9, B). 
Similarly posed sphinxes and griffins are frequent on a 
variety of Mycenaean works such as a seal-stone from 
Menidi (Figure 9, C), where the head of the griffin 


points upward, as at Megiddo. A third and particularly 
important Mycenaean feature is the modeling of the 
Megiddo grittin plaques. It is of great subtlety, demand- 
ing shifting light to bring out all its details. Within a 
very small compass there is a considerable variation of 
planes. Analogies for various details of this modeling 
may be found in Mycenaean ivory carvings, but an even 
more striking parallel is the Lion Gate relief of Mycenae 
(see page 49). There many of the same features recur, 
such as the modeling of the hindquarters and of the 
powerful paws and legs, with the joint indicated by 
horizontal ridges. The Megiddo griffins represent the 
same school of carving that produced the monumental 
relief. The importance of such ivories is considerably 
increased when we realize how closely they resemble 
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14. Harness element from the tomb of 
Tutankhamen at Thebes. Ca. 1353 B.C. 
Photograph by Harry Burton. 














13. Ivory plaque from Chamber Tomb 1 at 
Spata, in Attica. Late Helladic III B. 





16. Narrow end of a gaming board from Old Tomb 
58 at Enkomi, Cyprus. Late Cypriote HI A. 





15. Left: Fragment of stone relief from the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. Thirteenth century (Late Helladic 
III B). Right: Fragment of ivory pyxis frem Matmar, in Middle Egypt. Thirteenth century B.c. 
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Ivory C arving continued 


monumental stane carving. As yet, examples of My- 
cenaean sculpture and large-scale relief are exceedingly 
care, and we cannot be certain whether the small carv- 
ings or the large-scale ones developed first-+the char- 
acteristic plasticity may well be a heritage from Minoan 
relief. The relationship of small and large carvings is 
reminiscent of that between Mycenaean pictorial pottery 
and mural painting, except that the latter was clearly the 
leading craft, not paralleled in complexity by the vase 
painters. In contrast, some of the ivories rival monu- 
mental relief in quality and detail. 

The Megiddo griffins, though their quality is not often 
reached, are typical of the thirteenth-century Mycenaean 
animal style. Many pieces can be related to them. Some 
relief plaques from Mycenae have running lions and 
opposed sphinxes, but a plaque from Delos showing the 
capture of a griffin by a lion (Figure 10, B) is probably 
the closest parallel, even though modeling is here trans- 
lated into patterns on a flat plane. A semicircular line 
with flame-like projections renders the musculature of the 
hindquarters, while all the relief of joints, muscles and 
tendons of the legs is represented by outlines. The 


plaque with opposed sphinxes from Mycenae is inter- ' 















17. Ivory comb 
and fragment of gaming 
board from Megiddo. Thirteenth century 
B.c. Oriental Institute A 22295, A 22272. 





mediate between those from Megiddo and Delos. Char- 
acteristic of all this group is the breaking up of broad 
surfaces into facets, either by the shifting light and 
shadow of relief or by analogous linear patterns. Typical 
also is the emphasis on organic detail. Such features are 
in marked contrast with those of the Athens pyxis: com- 
pare, for example, the organic paws and legs of Figures 
9, A and 10, B with the unarticulated ones of Figure 3. 
It can hardly be doubted that the typical features of the 
later Mycenaean ivories, like those of the earlier “land- 
scapes’” shown in Figure 6, were derived from Minoan 
art. Perhaps the tendencies discernible in some of the 
Mycenaean ivories—to reduce relief to linear ornamental 
detail and to arrange the figures in symmetrical, tectonic 
fashion—were specific mainland developments, some- 
what analogous to the treatment of Minoan plant and 
marine motives in Mycenaean pottery. 

The Mycenaean animal style is also represented’ by a 
number of fragmentary incised plaques from Delos. On 
one, a bull is for once having the better of his fray with 
a lion (Figure 10, A). Here, too, the details, including 
the characteristic trefoil ear of the lion, are Mycenaean, 
with one exception, the whorl of hair on the lion’s hind- 
quarters. This is an Oriental motive with antecedents 
traceable to Egypt in the third millennium B.c. By the 
middle of the second millennium it had spread from 
Egypt to Western Asia. Its appearance on the Delos 
plaque is an indubitable sign of Oriental influence ; at pres- 
ent it is a unique example of the adoption of an Oriental 
detail in an otherwise completely Mycenaean work. 

Inextricably linked with the Delos plaques are various 
fragmentary incised examples from the Megiddo hoard 
(Figure 11). The rendering of the animals is exceed- 
ingly close to that on the Delos plaques. For example, 
the flame elements and “braiding” on the hindquarters 
of the lions reappear; even the man fighting the ramp- 
ant lion has a Mycenaean cast. The Oriental “‘hair star” 
is also present. Two other plaques from Megiddo, 
though identical with those in Figure 11 in the delicate, 
sure quality of the incision and in some details, are far 
more Oriental in character. Here, then, is a series of 
closely related plaques, obviously the product of a single 
workshop, yet some of them are Mycenaean in flavor 
and others Oriental. Within this group no precise line 
between Mycenaean and Oriental traditions can be 
drawn; it is a bridge between them. Presumably it was 
the Syro-Palestinian craftsmen, not subject to the disci- 
pline of a coherent national style of art, who were able 
to follow Mycenaean prototypes so closely, rather than 
the reverse. Such hybrid works have not as yet been 
found on the mainland of Greece, while in the Orient 
there exist other carvings, made by Orientals, yet reflect- 
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18. Ivory vessel said to have been 
found at Helmiyah, in Egypt. 
Thirteenth century B.C. 


19. Fragment of ivory pyxis from the 
burnt Palace at Nimrud, Assyria. Eighth 
century B.C, 





20. Ivory plaque from the deposit at 
Delos. Thirteenth century B.C. 


21. Ivory mirror handle from Old Tomb 17 
at Enkomi, Cyprus. Late Cypriote III A. 


Ivory Carving continued 


ing the Mycenaean animal style. Not only was there a 
considerable vogue in Western Asia for imported My- 
cenaean ivories, but also for local imitations. 

On one of the Delos plaques (Figure 10, B) the lion 
seizes his prey with a compelling stroke of the forepaw, 
of which only the claws are shown in front view. This 
unusual and specific feature recurs on an ivory comb 
from Megiddo (Figure 12). Other features on the comb 
—the contorted pose of the dog, the collapse of the wild 
goat's forequarters while his hind legs are still in the 
air, and the Aegean scale and foliate-band borders- 
prove that it is Mycenaean. Analogous in general are 
plaques in relief with contorted victims and_ swiftly 
pouncing aggressors from Mycenae and Delos, but a 
particularly good parallel for the comb's tightly woven 
composition occurs on a panel from Spata (Figure 13). 
Its scheme is very close to that of the two Megiddo 
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plaques (Figure 11, center and right), while they in turn 
have a striking parallel on a gold-plated harness element 
from the tomb of Tutankhamen (Figure 14). However, 
though the motive is the same, the difference in the 
treatment is indicative of Oriental and Aegean prefer- 
ences. In Figures 11 (right) and 14 the predators merely 
stand on top of their victims, as often in Egyptian art 
of the New Kingdom, while the lion of the Spata plaque 
leaps with hind legs trailing behind him. In contrast to 
this typical Aegean emphasis on movement, the other 
two pieces are static, an important reason for ascribing 
the plaque in Figure 11 (right) to an Asiatic rather 
than a Mycenaean hand. 


THE OLIVE-TREE IVORIES. An iconographic detail, a pin- 
nate-leaved olive tree or its branches, distinguishes a 
whole series of ivories, so far fotind only in the Orient. 
Nonetheless, the sources for the motive are Aegean. Al- 
though the olive grows in parts of the Near East, it was 
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almost never represented. there (the olive branch in a 
mural at Amarna is exceptional), but Cretan murals of 
the seventeenth century show bull-grappling scenes amid 
a setting of olive trees. Fifteenth-century continuations 
of such landscapes occur on the Vaphio cups which, 
whether or not they are of Minoan manufacture, cer- 
tainly represent the Minoan tradition of naturalistic 
landscape. A fragment of relief from the thirteenth- 
century “Treasury of Atreus”’ at Mycenae preserves part 
of a charging bull in front of an olive tree (Figure 15, 
left). [See restoration on page 51.] As in the case of the 
Lion Gate relief, this work, too, is closely related to 
ivory carvings. A fragment of a cosmetic box from Mid- 
dle Egypt shows a similar scene (Figure 15, right), in 
which the thick tree trunk, the details of the bull and the 
pebbly terrain are all Mycenaean in character. Though 
presumably not itself Mycenaean, the piece is a strik- 
ingly faithful imitation. Another carving still near in 
style to Mycenaean work is part of a gaming board from 
Enkomi (Figure 16), showing two bulls couchant be- 
neath an olive tree. This work also incorporates a num- 
ber of un-Mycenaean features and is a product of the 
mixed culture of Cyprus; it belongs to the very end of 
the thirteenth century or the early twelfth century B.c. 
The fidelity to Mycenaean prototypes still seen here in 
the rendering of the bulls is lost in Syro-Palestinian 
works such as the Megiddo comb and an ivory gaming 
board also from Megiddo (Figure 17). Still more dis- 
tant from Mycenaean originals is an ivory ointment 
vessel from Egypt (Figure 18), on which only the olive 
tree remains as an indication of Mycenaean connection. 

Both the ivories with animal themes and those with 
olive trees indicate that the ivory carvers of Western 
Asia were considerably influenced by Mycenaean works, 
so much so that we can distinguish a whole Mycenaean- 
izing Class of Oriental ivories in the thirteenth century. 
They form a series of transitional works between the 
Mycenaean and Oriental extremes. So well established 
did this school become that it was not destroyed when 
the peried of intense international relations was brought 
to a close by the migrations beginning at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Ivories having the same patterning 
of the bodies of animals and also pinnate-leaved trees 
(Figure 19) reappear in the ninth and eighth centuries 
B.c. The ability of the Mycenaeanizing tradition to sur- 
vive in Asia during centuries when all traces of the My- 
cenaean pictorial tradition died out in Greece itself 
testifies to the strength of Mycenaean influence in the 
thirteenth century. 


IVORIES WITH HUMAN FIGURES. The repertory of My- 
cenaean ivory carvers included human figures, although 
these were not so common as animal motives. There are 


warriors’ heads from Mycenae, Spata and Cyprus, and a 
warrior with spear and shield from Delos (Figure 20). 
He has exaggeratedly bulging muscles and an extremely 
thin waist. The differences between him and the war- 
riors combating griffins on mirror handles from Cyprus 
(Figure 21) are clear. The latter are hybrid Mycenaean- 
Oriental works and have close descendants in North 
Syria in the first millennium B.c. 

Women, too, appear in ivory. Outstanding is the 
group from Mycenae, two seated women with a young 
boy (Figure 22). In style of dress, pose and modeling 
the work is descended from Minoan prototypes. Though 
the stylistic affinities of the group are clear, its meaning 
is not. There are no attributes to lift the figures above 
the mortal world or to prove that they represent god- 
desses with a divine child, as has been suggested. 

In relief there are antithetically arranged figures of 
women on mirror handles from Mycenae, as well as 
three important interrelated works: two cut-out plaques 
from Mycenae and a pyxis lid from a thirteenth-century 
tomb at Ras Shamra. The seated woman on the first 
plaque is Aegean in all respects, in costume, vigorously 
bent limbs and bulging muscles (Figure 23, above). 
Again there is no basis for identifying her either as 
woman or goddess. The second plaque shows a standing 
woman, once flanked by two animals leaping toward the 
foliage in her hands; the foreleg of one animal is still 
preserved on the left (Figure 23, below). A more com- 
plete version of the same motive occurs on a Ras Shamra 
lid (Figure 24). Since practically every element on it is 
Mycenaean, it has often been taken as a Mycenaean 
carving. However, there are some noteworthy discrepan- 
cies between it and normal Mycenaean works. On the 
two Mycenae plaques the seated and walking postures 
are sharply distinguished, whereas on the Ras Shamra 
pyxis lid they are confused. Although seated on an in- 
curved altar base, the figure is rendered in practically 
the same pose as on the plaque in Figure 23 (below). 
Furthermore, although in the Aegean area the altar base 
is a well known motive, there no one sits upon it. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems likely that the Ras Shamra lid is an 
Asiatic work closely imitating Mycenaean conventions. 

The relationships here, however, are still more com- 
plicated. A figure in human form holding vegetation de- 
sited by animals is Oriental rather than Aegean. In Mes- 
opotamia, from the beginning of historical times, this 
motive represents the theme of animal life supported by 
the fertility of plants. In a cult relief from Assur of the 
fourteenth or thirteenth century the concept is Clearly 
expressed: a god—mountain below, anthropomorphic 
above—holds a leafy branch in each hand, while two 
others grow from his body, supporting a rampant, 
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22. Ivory group from vicinity of palace at Mycenae. Late Helladic III B. 
From A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae (Princeton University Press) Figure 101. 








23. Ivory plaques depicting female 
figures, found at Mycenae. Thirteenth 
century B.C. 
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24. Ivory pyxis lid from Tomb 3 at Minet el 
Beida, the port of Ras Shamra, ancient Ugarit. 
Thirteenth century B.C. 


Ivory C arving continued 


browsing goat on each side. To complete the summa- 
tion of life-giving elements, the god is flanked by two 
female figures holding vases with flowing streams of 
water. This theme became known in Syria, where it is 
exemplified by a seal found (but not necessarily made) at 
Tell Judaidah (Figure 25). Here the two goats leap to- 
ward the branches held by a cross-legged god, who is ac- 
companied by genii bearing flowing vases. This is the 
imagery, with the god transmuted into a goddess, that is 
exemplified by the plaque from Mycenae in Figure 23 
(below) ; the Ras Shamra pyxis lid represents but the 
return, in Mycenaean dress, of a religious concept at 
home in the East. 


CONCLUSION. With the discovery that the language 
written by the Mycenaeans is Greek, conclusions as to 
their character, previously indicated by archaeological 
evidence, have been completely vindicated. In this per- 
spective we can now speak of two Greek Orientalizing 
periods, the familiar one of the late eighth and the 
seventh century and the earlier “Achaean” period of the 
late fourteenth and the thirteenth century. The later 
phase brought a flood of Oriental features into Greek 
art. In the earlier period, in contrast, much influence also 
went in the opposite direction. The Mycenaeans’ closest 
foreign connections were with the Asiatic littoral of the 
Mediterranean; naturally it was the decorative arts of 
these areas, not the long entrenched national styles of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, that were most receptive to 
Mycenaean influence. On Cyprus and in Syria and Pales- 
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25. Impression of a cylinder seal found on the surface of Tell Judaidah in the plain of 
Antioch. About fourteenth-thirteenth century B.c. Published by kind permission of Pro- 
fessor R. J. Braidwood and the Oriental Institute. 


tine the example of Mycenaean art resulted in a Myce- 
naean-influenced school of decorative art, now best 
represented by ivory carvings and a few works in other 
materials. This tradition became so well established that 
it survived the dark ages and re-emerged as an important 
North Syrian school of ivory carving in the early first 
millennium B.c. Such ivories were among the Oriental 


objects which, imported to Greece in the eighth and 


seventh centuries, reintroduced there the imagery that 
had been a joint possession of both Orientals and My- 
cenaean Greeks in the Late Bronze Age. 

When Oriental influence becomes clearly manifest in 
a Mycenaean ivory it is a matter of theme, not of style. 
As far as style goes, Minoan and Mycenaean art, despite 
all internal variations, displays a marked coherence 
which places it on a level with the national styles of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. However, a great deal of My- 
cenaean iconography was originally Oriental, but had 
reached Greece indirectly as part of the Minoan heritage. 
Despite the intensity of Oriental connections in the 
thirteenth century, we have recognized among the My- 
cenaean ivories of that period only one clear case of 
direct borrowing from the Orient (Figure 23, below). 
It is a religious theme providing evidence pertinent to 
questions made particularly topical by the decipherment 
of the Linear B script. In Greece there was clearly great 
inequality in continuity between different phases of cul- 
ture. While Mycenaean representational art became 
extinct, religious and legendary traditions (which form 
the basis for the Homeric poems) continued during the 
dark centuries after 1200. Tablets from Pylos show that 
many Classical Greek gods, including even Dionysos, 
were already known in Mycenaean times. This striking 
demonstration of the continuity of Greek religious 
tradition places in a new aspect those components of it 


which are of Oriental origin (such as, for example, 
Hesiod’s famous Theogony). Instead of entering Greece 
during the Classical Orientalizing period, such features 
could have traveled west and been incorporated in Greek 
tradition as early as the Mycenaean period. The problem 
is to demonstrate the extent to which this actually oc- 
curred. Since there is as yet relatively little exact evidence, 
it is of some significance that the Mycenaean ivories 
include a theme corresponding to an important Meso- 
potamian religious concept. It seems unlikely that such a 
motive—or the bronze statuettes of Syrian warrior gods 
found at Mycenae, Tiryns and Delos—could have come 
unaccompanied by some knowledge of the concepts and 
stories behind them. 

The ivory objects—combs and mirrors, small caskets 
and parts of furniture—which were once treasured by 
Mycenaeans and Orientals alike do much to resurrect 
the periods and peoples from which they have come 
down to us. These small carvings show the themes which 
captured the imagination of their makers. They help to 
chart the strength of Mycenaean trade and of Oriental 
delight in the exotic products of the West. They also 
contribute their share to the definition of the extent and 
character of Oriental contributions to Aegean civilization. 
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ANONYMOUS WRITERS 
IN MYCENAEAN PALACES 


By EMMETT L. 


THE INTERPRETATION of the written documents of the 
Mycenaeans has become in the past few years, thanks to 
the brilliant decipherment of the Linear B script by the 
late Michael Ventris, one of the most active branches of 
Classical study. Not only has there sprung up since 1952 
an extensive bibliography of articles and books, but My- 
cenaean seminars have been instituted in a number of 
European universities; two international colloquia have 
been held (at Paris, 1956; at Pavia, 1958); and at the 
meetings of larger organizations special arrangements 
have been made for the discussion of Mycenaean subjects 
(most recently at the Third International Congress of 
Classical Studies, London, 1959). The sources of all 
these activities are in the collections of clay tablets in- 
scribed in the once incomprehensible Linear B script, 
which now number roughly 3000 from Knossos in Crete, 
and about 50 from Mycenae and almost 1000 from Pylos 
on the mainland of Greece (Figure 1). These numbers 
may be expected to increase; new texts have regularly 
been found in the excavations each year since 1952. Most 
of the tablets, whose dates fall between 1400 and 1200 
B.C., are fragmentary and incomplete. All of them are 
administrative records and so hardly literary, while not 
too many of them are intelligible documents by them- 
selves. Their texts have been published, and many of 
them have been transliterated, partly translated, and dis- 
cussed at length. The difficulties which remain in our 
understanding of the script are slowly being overcome 
as new texts or new interpretations of texts are found. 
Many of the larger problems of Greek or pre-Greek his- 
tory are being re-examined with the aid of the evidence 
from the Mycenaean archives, among them, for example, 
the development of the Greek language and of its dia- 
lects, the origins of Classical cults and social institutions, 
and the relation of the Mycenaean world to the world of 
the Homeric poems. In short, whether it relates to re- 
ligion or politics, or to grammar or onomastics, if there 
is any information to be gained from the Linear B tab- 
lets for the understanding of Mycenaean civilization, it 
is being vigorously pursued by scholars from every part 
of the world. 

One of the first surprises about the nature of Myce- 
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naean society to come out of the documents when the 
decipherment was first announced was an unexpected 
degree of specialization of occupations, or at least a 
great diversity of titles of official position and impor- 
tance. At any rate, in many places care was taken to 
record not only a person’s name but also his occupation, 
whether he was priest, smith, shepherd or slave. There 
are many words which are certainly names for occupa- 
tions or offices but which cannot be understood. But it is 
an odd thing that among the occupations which we do 
know, and probably also among those we are doubtful 
about, there seems to be no name for the one occupation 
we know most intimately, that of the scribes who wrote 
these tablets. Not only do we know a good bit about the 
scribes in general, but we know many of them indi- 
vidually. We can tell them apart by their handwriting 
(Figure 2) and even by their fingerprints (Figure 3) ; 
we can tell whether they are careless, accurate, neat or 
indifferent by the way they wrote up their accounts and 
by the mistakes they made and corrected. We can tell to 


some extent what sort of business occupied each of: 


them. But we don’t know what they called themselves or 
the name of any one of them. And yet the documents 
they inscribed seem to touch so many aspects of the life 
of Mycenaean palaces that the scribes must have been 
almost as important to their rulers as their clay tablets 
are precious to us. Why then do we not know the name 
of a scribe? Is the word “‘scribe’’ there after all, and have 
we simply missed it in our ignorance ? 

If these documents came from Egypt or Mesopotamia 
we should certainly have found “scribe” by now. In 
these areas, where records of the state economy existed 
long before they appeared in Minoan Crete or in the 
Peloponnesus, the scribe was by no means reticent about 
himself and his importance. Portrait statues of Egyptian 
scribes are common enough; the difficult regimen of 
scribal schooling and the impressive advantages of the 
scribal profession are described at length in schoolboys’ 
copybooks ; and the cuneiform scribes who copied ancient 
clay tablets for royal libraries in Babylon or Assyria have 
carefully recorded their signatures in the copies they 
made for posterity. These things indicate that the scribe 
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rightly regarded his skill in writing as a rare and difficult 
accomplishment, and his profession as unique. 

Mycenaean scribes, however, did nothing to indicate 
that their writing was not a perfectly ordinary thing. 
The tablets were not preserved by baking, and could 
not be expected to last until another generation saw 
them. The writer of a tablet did not sign his name (Fig- 
ure 4) and he could be known only by one who was well 
acquainted with his handwriting. For this nonchalance 
of the Mycenaean scribes we might find an explanation 
either in his use of a simpler script, more easily learned 
and more widely known and used, or we might find it 
in some limitation on the use or value of writing, if 
Linear B was as imperfect and ambiguous an instrument 
for the Mycenaeans as it is for us. It is true that we have 
found no texts except the ordinary bookkeeping of the 
palaces. We can hardly believe that the Mycenaeans wrote 
nothing else, or that they could not write anything they 
chose. It is easy to see, however, that we are fortunate 
enough in having any documents at all from the Myce- 
naean palaces and in being able to read them. It is easy 
to see, too, that the bookkeeping in Linear B played an 
important, a vital, part in the administration of the 


palace, and that many people could and did have a share | 


in the keeping of the palace’s written records. For con- 
venience we call the persons whose handwriting we 
recognize on the tablets scribes, though we find no My- 
cenaean Greek term for a writer. Perhaps instead we 
should think of them as officials in charge of this and 
that, just as we find one scribe’s tablets concerned gen- 
erally with chariots, and another’s with sheep and goats. 
Such specialization in the keeping of accounts points to 
the same complexity in Mycenaean palace economy as 
do the many specialized occupations which we find 
named in the tablets. A certain complexity we should 
have guessed from the evident wealth of the palaces, 
from their size and elegance, from their capacious store- 
rooms and their rich contents. But we can add to these 
deductions from the archaeological record the comple- 





3. Fingerprints of the scribe of the Eb and Eo tablets of Pylos. 





1. The first Linear B tablet found on the 
mainland of Greece: Anl from Pylos, April 
4, 1939. In 1952 Michael Ventris de- 
ciphered the Mycenaean Linear B script, 
which had resisted all attempts since the 
first tablet was found at Knossos in 1877. 
The most important finds of tablets were 
made at Knossos by Arthur Evans from 
1900 to 1904, by C. W. Blegen at Pylos in 
1939 and since 1952, and by A. J. B. Wace 
and others at Mycenae since 1950. 


text as written by two different scribes from Pylos. 





4. The signature of an official from Pylos: 


an impression from his seal. 
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5. Pylos tablet Cn591: (Transcription) 
]-wa DEER 3 


] DEER 3 
}-ne-wi DEER 2[+1?] 
]-wa DEER ? 
] DEER 2[+1?] 
]2 












ee iy 
a / 
4 ras a 








9. Pylos tablet Jn478: (Translation ) 
Wi-ja-we-ra, smiths having an allocation: 
Ko-ro-tu-no BRONZE, 4kgs., Pu-ko-ro | BRONZE, 3 kgs., 


Ra-wo-ke-ta BRONZE, 4 kgs., 
Ma-[---] BRONZE, 4 kgs. 
So much bronze, BRONZE, 26 kgs. 


So many un-allocated smiths: 
E-u-to-r0-qo 1 
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A-[pi]-a2-ro BRONZE, 4 kgs., 
Di- [---] | BRONZE,4kgs., Wa-ni-ko BRONZE, 4 kgs., 


6. Pylos tablet Ab379: (Transcription) 
E-U-DE-WE-RO womMENS8 KO-WA2 KO-WO3 















\ - / 
—_1_AaA__———_ - 





7. Mycenae tablet Ge606: (Translation) 
Contributions 
from a-ke-re-u: 
coriander 2 DM, cumin 1 QT, white safflower 1 QT, 
fennel 1 QT, sesame 4 QT, 
red [safflower] 3 kg., 
mint 2 PE, 
rushes 1 DE [ ?] 11 








WHEAT2 QT8 TA DA 
NI 2 s6rs ‘j 


Figures 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13 shown about two-thirds actual size; 


Figures 7, 8, 10 shown actual size. 


8. Knossos tablet Dg1101: (Transcription) 


QA-I-PO 


RAMS 29 EWES 45 

















Su-ri-mo pe.RAMS 2 


O.RAMS 24 








W 


met 
and 


ps 
scr 
Pyl 
rest 
Th 
ad 
ske 
pal 
Sal 
in | 


the 
pil 


tex 











Writers continued 


mentary information of the Mycenaeans’ own records, 
and show how large a part writing had in palace life. 


A suRVEY of the Mycenaean palace economy and of the 

scribes’ place in it might well begin with foodstuffs. The 

Pylos tablet Cn591 (Figure 5) speaks for itself as the 

result of a successful hunt, providing an excellent feast. 

The sign for DEER is one of those which is no more than 

a drawing of the thing which is meant, and this is a fine 

sketch. As in so many other tablets, however, a vital 

part is broken away, and we cannot tell just what was 
said about the deer, or who hunted them. If the hunt was 

in the king’s preserve, the reason for recording it is clear. 

Of the less festive foods less is said on the tablets. In 

the magazines of the palaces the great storage jars, or 
pithoi, each of which could hold a man, kept the staples 
of oil, wine and grain. These items are mentioned in the 
texts we have, but not in quantities which would account 
for the harvest or fill the storerooms. Since they could 
be safely stored close at hand, there was no need to make 
inventory of them. At harvest-time all would be brought 
in; to see how much was on hand one would need only. 
to go to the cellars and count, and when the stores were 
distributed (they were not sold) it would be superfluous 
to report that each got what he needed. Only at seed-time 
might an official calculate how much to assign the sow- 
ers; only at a celebration might he record the offering to 
a god. Nevertheless, both at Knossos and at Pylos a 
group of tablets shows the calculation of rations for 
certain groups of women and children. Ab379 (Figure 
6) is one of these from Pylos. The word E-u-de-we-ro 
is a place name. The calculation starts with the number 
of WOMEN (8) and the numbers of KO-WA (girls, 2) 

and of KO-WO (boys, 3). The ration resulting from the 
calculations is shown as WHEAT 2 QT 8, with, as always, 

an equal quantity of NIJ, which is usually interpreted as 
FIGS. This would amount to approximately 56 liters of 
each for this group of thirteen persons. TA and DA 
are still uncertain items, and the signs are probably ini- 
tials of words we cannot yet guess. 


10. Knossos tablet $d0405: (Translation) 


with leather cheek-straps, horn bit, and without pte-no: 1 CHARIOT-BODY. 


CHARIOT, 
painted crimson, assembled equipped with bridles 









if hol Sthulia. 5 NMS 


04 4 aye me canon eee 


While we do not seem to have many records of the 
income of the palace in staple commodities, there ap- 
pear many other agricultural products, not all identified, 
but including various kinds of cereals, wine, oils, fruits, 
honey and cheeses. We also have what the scribes re- 
corded in a series of tablets from Mycenae about the re- 
ceipt of contributions of other produce, especially herbs 
and spices. There is, for example, a pair of tablets which 
show what each of seven persons, either producers or 
collectors of the spices, have paid in, and what each still 
owed from his assessment. The tablet Ge606 (Figure 7) 
is part of the same set and might be an assessment to 
show the standard contribution of each man, for it is 
typical in showing the kinds and quantities normally 
paid in. For setting up such assessments of produce for 
each year some regular budgeting of the year’s require- 
ments must have been made. It is plain that the amounts 
were based on demand and not on supply, for nobody 
ever defaulted on coriander, though the amount needed 
was large, while sesame most often, and the other things 
occasionally, were marked as owing. How the deficien- 
cies were to be made up is a problem. For some things 
we know that they could be met by supplementary pay- 
ments next year. In any case, a larger payment of cori- 

















11. Pylos tablet An1: (Translation) 
Rowers to go to Pleuron: 


from Ro-o-wa 8 Men, 
from Rhion 5 Men, 
from Po-ra- 4 Men, 
from T e-ta-ra-ne 6 Men, 
from A-po-ne-we 7 Men. 
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Writers continued 


ander was not acceptable to make up for a lack of an- 
other kind of spice. ; 

At both Pylos and Knossos the scribes kept careful 
accounts of flocks and herds. Since these were not al- 
ways near the palace, but were sometimes in pastures 
far away, inventories were necessary to tell how many 
of each there were in each place. One such inventory tab- 
let from Knossos lists for a place called SJ-RA-RO 202 
rams, 750 ewes, 125 he-goats and 240 she-goats, 21 
boars, 60 sows, 2 bulls, 10 cows, altogether 1410 ani- 
mals. But the largest series of texts dealing with animals 
at Knossos displays the persistent failure of facts to 
agree with the neat formulations of budget-makers. 
There are enough tablets coming out as expected to show 
that the ideal text of this series ought to read: 


MAN’S NAME RAMS 100 


Place Name 


Sometimes, however, the number was 200 or 300 or 50 
or 150, but almost always an even number. But for most 
of the set of tablets the official had to record facts like 
those on Dg1101 (Figure 8), where the sum of all the 
items properly reaches 102 instead of the normal 100, 
and where the total is made up of some RAMs, together 
with some EWES, some pe.RAMS, some 0.RAMS, or (in 
other tablets) some pa.RAMS. This tablet must be a rec- 
ord of transactions or movements of animals, involving 
the man QA-I-PO and the place Sw-r7-mo. But there is 
very little to show what sort of transaction is put down. 
In similar contexts 0. ought to stand as an abbreviation 
for o-pe-ro, ‘owing,’ and pa. and pe. might then denote 
either the status of the animals in the account (like 0.) 
or their kind or condition (like EWE). In these tablets, 
as in the majority, the officials who themselves knew 
what sort of business they were recording neglected to 
describe it, so we can only guess. 

Just as the officials of the palace collected and dis- 
tributed the produce of its widespread territory, and 
through their written records maintained control of it, so 
also they managed a good part of the manufactures. 
Closely connected with the last group of tablets are ac- 
counts of fleeces, wool and various sorts of cloth, and 
from the cattle and swine there are the hides and the 
shoes made from them. For craftsmen like potters, whose 
materials had only to be found, the control exercised 
over them extended only to asking for certain numbers 
of one or another kind of vessel, but for other craftsmen 
the officials apparently distributed materials and collected 
the products. At Pylos there is a series of tablets show- 
ing this sort of thing for bronze-smiths; Jn478 (Figure 
9) is one of these. Each bronze-smith in lines 2-5 is 
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named, and the weight of the bronze he has is put down. 
The heading says as much, and the name of the place 
(Wi-ja-we-ra.) introduces the heading. In each tablet 
the whole amount of bronze distributed often approxi- 
mates the weight of one or more complete ingots of 
bronze (a standard ingot probably weighed about 27 
kgs.). Within the group of smiths having bronze the 
division was more or less uniform. But some smiths, 
whose names are noted in the third paragraph, got none. 
The amounts given to those with bronze could be used 
to check the amount of finished work they returned, 
while the names of those without bronze might tell 
which should have work in the next distribution. The 
organization of these craftsmen by the palace officials is 
apparent here too, for the total number of smiths (those 
with and without bronze combined) often comes to the 
even numbers of 8, 12, 16 or 24 persons. A very few 
of the smiths are described as do-e-ro (“slaves”), usually 
belonging to one of the other smiths. They must, then, 
have worked side by side with their masters, and their 
lower status, whatever it may have implied, is empha- 
sized by the fact that they are not given names of their 
own, at least not in these records. 

For the larger, more complicated things Mycenaean 
craftsmen produced there are inventories of the complete 
or often still incomplete or even already damaged arti- 
cles. It is particularly helpful to find descriptions of the 
materials or the decoration of furniture and utensils. In 
a series from Knossos the chariot and many of its parts 
are described individually. If only we actually had one 
of their chariots, or if the technical terms the Myce- 
naeans used had been preserved in Homer or in later 
Greek, we could recognize them, instead of guessing at 
them as we do in some of the words of the translation 
of Sd0405 (Figure 10), for example. But from the de- 
tail of some of the chariot signs on these tablets and 
from the careful drawing of the chariots in the Tiryns 
frescoes we are able to identify many parts with some 
confidence. At Pylos, too, the carpenters worked with 
chariots, though we have tablets only for the wheels. 

THE WRITERS of Mycenaean tablets were involved in 
more parts of the administration of the palace than any 
selection of texts can show. But we should not fail to 
mention one or two other aspects, which are of primary 
importance to us. There are several tablets which, like 
An1 from Pylos (Figure 11), record the positions or the 
movements from place to place of troops and other de- 
fences of the kingdom of Pylos. There are several oth- 
ers, like Er312 from Pylos (Figure 12), from which can 
be gained indirectly some idea of the social and govern- 
mental structure of a Mycenaean kingdom. There are 
many more tablets which, like Gg705 from Knossos 
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12. Pylos Tablet Er312: (Translation) 
The preserve of the king, 
seed at so much: 3600 liters (Wheat). 
Preserve of the military leader: 1200 liters (Wheat). 


Of the te-re-ta, so much seed: 3600 liters (Wheat). 
So many ¢#e-re-ta: 3 Men. 

Unencumbered land of the cult association, 

seed at so much: 720 liters (Wheat). 


(Figure 13), record or prescribe the expenditure of 
stores of food, of animals, and of other things, in the 
service of one or many of the gods. These also were 
things about which the officials of the palace busied 
themselves. 

But this survey of the Mycenaean scribe’s activities 
would not be complete without the illustration of three 
more types of Linear B documents. The first is the re- 
verse of Oc106 from Mycenae (Figure 14). When a 
scribe was not as busy as he might be, he sometimes 
turned to doodling, just as we do. This particular draw- 
ing, on the back of an otherwise perfectly normal and 
serious tablet, is perhaps too attractive to be called a 
simple doodle, and perhaps a real artist sketched it for 
a real purpose. But there are other doodles, a labyrinth 
at Pylos, animals’ heads at Knossos, and all of these must 
be considered when we wish to describe the life of a 
Mycenaean scribe. The second type of document is the 
sealing, illustrated here by Wt501 from Mycenae (Fig- 
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13. Knossos tablet Gg705: (Translation) 


(Beginning broken) ] Amnisos: 1 jar of honey to Eteuthia. 
] 1 jar of honey to All-the-gods. 
] 1 jar of honey to [- - -]-£e-ne. 





| 
E \ ; 
Neer opt ea SLE raids iets alse iar ete ha 

14. The reverse of Mycenae tablet Oe106. 


ure 15). It is this type of record which a Mycenaean 
would probably recognize as most closely identifiable 
with an individual scribe. Here we find not only the 
abundant fingerprints which result from the way the 
sealing was made, but also the official’s recognized sig- 
nature (if not his name), which was impressed on the 
face of the lump of clay before he countermarked the 
back. We can rarely tell what was actually sealed with 
these sealings, but the seal impression and the inscrip- 
tion are always the guarantee of a responsible official. 
The last type is a label from the Mycenaean filing sys- 
tem, Wall4 from Pylos (Figure 16). Although Linear 
B texts have been found in all parts of Mycenaean pal- 
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17. From a Mycenaean scribe’s ‘“‘waste-clay 
basket”: a tablet which has been twisted out of 
shape and discarded. 


15. Clay sealing found at Mycenae (Wt501). The face shown at the 


left depicts a man standing between two rampant wild goats. 





16. Left: Label from Pylos, Wal114: (Transcription ) 


me-ni-jo WOMEN 





pe-ras-ko-ra-i-ja ko-[ 


Right: Reverse of the label, showing marks of the 


wickerwork basket. 


Writers continued 


aces and houses, there are some rooms specially fitted 


out either as offices or as storerooms for the bulky clay 


records. The Archives Room at Pylos was one of these. 
It was only about 9 by 12 feet, and around three sides 
was a low clay bench. Above this were the wooden 
shelves on which most of the tablets were filed in an 
orderly fashion. They were usually kept in wicker bas- 
kets, which could be labeled by plastering a lump of wet 
clay on the wickerwork and inscribing it with an indica- 
tion of the subject-matter of the records inside. But of 
course we find great difficulty in telling which labels 
among the few which have survived go with which of 
the many tablets which lay scattered and broken on the 
floor when the shelves collapsed and the whole palace 
was destroyed by fire. 

In all the Mycenaean tablets we get the impression of 
considerable orderliness and businesslike procedure. And 
yet there are some things which go far to show that the 
scribal profession was somewhat different here from what 
it was in Egypt or Mesopotamia. There the scribe took 
writing as his profession in the hope of becoming one 
of high position, though he might become no more than 
a letter-writer. Here perhaps writing was not a profession 
in itself. For these records consistently lack some of the 
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hallmarks of the professional scribe, who makes his work 
as permanent as he can, and who, taking pride in his 
work, may add his own name in a document, and always 
a date. The scribes of Knossos, Mycenae and Pylos seem 
to have done none of these things, for the clay tablets 
show no signs of deliberate preservation by baking and 
are not dated or signed. Similar conclusions follow from 
the absence of the numerous letters, contracts and lists 
of kings and their successful campaigns which are com- 
mon enough in the cuneiform documents. From the tab- 
lets we have we can learn much about Mycenaean econ- 
omy, government, society and religion, and the earliest 
stages of the Greek language, but only by careful in- 
terpretation of meager and haphazard clues. The tablets 
Mycenaean scribes inscribed were not really intended as 
memorials or archives to safeguard their possessions or 
insure their immortality, but as working papers for the 
business of living. 
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grees from the University of Cincinnati, where he began work on 
Mycenaean and Minoan inscriptions shortly after Professor 
Blegen’s discovery of the Linear B tablets at Pylos (in 1939). 
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a year to work with the original tablets. The history of the 
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MYCENAEAN RELIGION 


By MICHAEL JAMESON 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the religion of the 
people who lived around the Aegean in the prehistoric 
period. Together with their art, religion seemed to be 
that aspect of their culture about which purely material 
remains could tell us most. Scenes on rings and seal- 
stones, on carved stone vases, on palace frescoes and on 
sarcophagi, shrines in houses and palaces, cult places on 
mountain tops and in caves, and the specialized ritual 
furniture have all been studied in detail. Attempts have 
been made to combine this information with the tradi- 
tions of the later Greeks (starting with Homer in the 
late eighth century B.c.). For all its skilful reconstruc- 
tion the picture of “Minoan-Mycenaean’’ religion—for 
it was inevitable that on the basis of art the Cretan and 
mainland religions should seem to be one—remained, 
without comprehensible texts, speechless and motion- 
less, a still photograph of anonymous performers in a 
lost pageant. 

Since the last war archaeological research has enlarged 
and enriched this picture. On Crete, for instance, it has 
become clear that shortly after 2000 B.c. cults flourished 
on a number of mountain tops where great bonfires were 
lighted, and various offerings, especially clay figurines of 
men and animals, were thrown into the fire. One purpose, 
at least, was the invocation of supernatural help against 
destructive pests, to judge by figurines of clay beetles 
(Figure 1) ; another was to benefit the health of the wor- 


shipers by throwing into the fire images of parts of the 
human body afflicted with disease. In the course of time 
the bonfire rites were replaced by small chamber shrines, 
and then the cults declined, to revive again only near 
the end of the Bronze Age. 

From the Greek mainland have come new and vivid 
illustrations of the ceremonies that accompanied the 
burial of the noble dead. From the fifteenth to the 
twelfth century B.c. they were buried in tholos or “‘bee- 
hive” tombs set either in hillsides or in the ground 
with a mound of earth and probably a stone marker 
placed on top, and approached by a long, straight pas- 
sageway. During the course of cleaning and restoring 
such a tomb at Marathon in Attica the skeletons of two 
horses were found carefully buried in a shallow depres- 
sion near the beginning of the passageway (Figure 2). 
They were the dead prince’s horses, which drew his 
chariot for the last time when they brought his corpse to 
the tomb. After rich gifts and a last meal had been de- 
posited, the horses were killed and buried, and the en- 
trance to the tomb closed until another member of the 
prince’s family should need burial. In the Homeric 
poems, whose heroes are kings of the Mycenaean period, 
the beehive tombs are forgotten; instead of being laid in 
trenches in the floors of tombs, the great dead are 
burned on funeral pyres and their ashes gathered in urns, 
but we still read of “four strong-necked horses,” along 





1. Clay beetles from a shrine on a mountain peak at Piskokephali, Crete. Photograph courtesy of N. Platon. 




















2. Skeletons of two horses belonging to a prince, which were found in the dromos of a 
tholos temb at Marathon. Photograph courtesy of E. Stikas. 


Religion continued 


with two of the dogs that used to be fed from the hero's 
table, and twelve Trojan captives, all slain at the pyre 
of Patroclus (Iliad xxiii. 171 ff.). 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION of archaeology to 
prehistoric Greek religion has been in another direction. 
Archaeology has shown more and more convincingly 
that in the second mitlennium B.c. the mainland of 
Greece was the home ut an independent Mycenaean cul- 
ture, whose members probably spoke Greek and were 
ethnically related to other speakers of Indo-European 
languages, such as the Italic, Germanic, Hittite and Indic 
speakers. The veneer of a Cretan-inspired Minoan art 
might conceal a different religion among the Greeks of 
the mainland. This distinction between Crete and the 
mainland paved the way to the decipherment of the clay 
tablets inscribed in the syllabic Linear B script. In con- 
trast to the earlier Linear A, found only on Crete, 
these texts are Greek and are found at Pylos and Myce- 
nae, as well as at Knossos. (Incidentally, religious evi- 
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dence does much to confirm the decipherment—the 
occurrence of six obviously divine names out of thirteen 
“recipients” on a single tablet cannot be put down to 
coincidence, especially when the name of Zeus is fol- 
lowed by that of Hera | Pylos Tn316]). Despite the difh- 
culty in their interpretation these tablets give us much 
information about the religion of the Mycenaean Greeks, 
and this information is of a totally different kind from 
what had been available before. 

For this the most important tablet is the one from 
Pylos known as Tn316 (Figure 3), which lists offerings 
of gold vessels and of men and women to various di- 
vinities at a series of shrines. The gift of men and 
women may show the origin of the “slaves of the god”’ 
mentioned elsewhere in the tablets. Every translation of 
this text so far proposed has aroused serious objections, 
and the one that follows will be no exception. It will at 
least suggest what a wealth of information is to be found 
in these texts. 

This tablet I take to be an inventory of benefactions 
made by Proitos in the kingdom of Pylos, while other 
benefactions elsewhere may have been recorded on other 
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3. Left: Obverse of Pylos tablet Tn316, which lists a series of offerings at various shrines. Right: 
Reverse of the same tablet. Photographs by Alison Frantz. 


tablets with corresponding regional designations in 
large letters on the left. The blank spaces may be the 
result of preparing the tablet and then copying out the 
Pylian section from a master list, the copy then being 
sent to or left at Pylos. In myth the name Proitos is as- 
sociated with the kings of Argos. The scope of his bene- 
factions suggests a supra-regional position, perhaps as 
one of the Mycenaean overlords of the Argive plain. 
There are records of the assignment of oil and ointment 
for his use to two groups of courtly functionaries, the 
wanassoi, i.e, the “royal attendants,’ and the d/-pi- 
si-o(i), during his stay at Pylos. An alternative rendering 
of the heading (po-ro-wi-to-jo) is “in the month of sail- 
ing,” and it has been suggested that the gold vessels 
were displayed on this occasion rather than donated, the 
men and women being cupbearers. This last, at any rate, 
will not work: sometimes there are more cups than bear- 
ers, sometimes more bearers than cups. 


Obverse: 


[The Benefactions] of Proitos 


PYLOS 


PYLOS 


He performs rites at Pa-ki-ja-na and brings gifts and 
conducts chattels. For ‘The Mistress,” 1 gold cup, 1 
woman. For Ma-na-sa, 1 gold bowl, 1 woman. For 
Posidaeia, 1 gold cup, 1 woman. For the ‘“Thrice- 
mighty Lord,” 1 gold beaker. For “The Master,” 1 
gold cup. 


(blank) 


Reverse: 


PYLOS 


PYLOS 


PYLOS 


PYLOS 


He performs rites at the shrine of Poseidon (prob- 
ably by the sea) and conducts [chattels to].the cita- 
del, and brings gifts and conducts chattels (a repeated 
formula which is partly redundant in this paragraph). 
[For Poseidon] 1 gold cup, 2 women, of such and 
such a kind (referring either to the women or the 
cup!). 

He performs rites at the shrines of Persa, Iphemedeia 
and Diwia, and brings gifts and conducts chattels. For 
Persa, 1 gold bowl, 1 woman. For Iphemedeia, 1 gold 
bowl, 1 woman. For Diwia, 1 gold cup, 1 woman. 
For Hermes A-re-ja(s), 1 gold beaker, 1 man. 


He performs rites at the shrine of Zeus and brings 
gifts and conducts chattels. For Zeus, 1 gold bowl, 1 
man. For Hera, 1 gold cup, 1 woman. For D/-ri- 
mi-jo(s), the son of Zeus, 1 gold cup... 


(blank) 
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4, Cave of Eleuthia (Eileithyia) at Amnisos, Crete. A rough altar is set before a large 
stalactite. Photograph courtesy of Sp. Marinatos. 


Religion continued 


The gods’ names themselves are of interest. Zeus and 
Poseidon, who (with Apollo) are the leading male gods 
of Homer, are already prominent at Pylos—particularly 
Poseidon, whose Pylian attachments are also strong in 
the Odyssey. The familiar Hera, Hermes and Artemis 
(to mention the more certain examples) are found at 
Pylos; Athena, Ares, and Paian (a healing god for 
whom a Cretan home had already been postulated) at 
Knossos. Eleuthia (Eileithyia), a goddess of childbirth 
whose cave at Amnisos near Knossos is mentioned by 
Homer and the geographer Strabo, receives a pot of 
honey sent to Amnisos. The cave has been explored and 
shows evidence of cult use in prehistoric and historic 
times (Figure 4). It may be pure accident that the sur- 
viving tablets are silent about some well known Greek 
THE AUTHOR, now Associate Professor of Classics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, studied at the University of Chicago, 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the 
Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford University. While 
preparing this article, Professor Jameson was the beneficiary of 
fellowships from the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Fulbright program of the United States State Depart- 
ment, and enjoyed the hospitality of the American Academy in 
Rome. He wishes to record his indebtedness to Professors C. W. 
Blegen, Mabel Lang and Spyridon Marinatos, and Doctors E. 
Stikas and N. Platon, who are, however, not responsible for 
the views expressed here. To others he hopes to make acknowl- 
edgement, with a defence of his own views, in a fuller study. 
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gods such as Apollo. Dionysos, whose name is read once 
on a Pylos tablet, appears earlier than most scholars had 
expected. Clearly, much of the later Greek pantheon 
was already established by the thirteenth century B.c. 
and very likely much earlier. 

Alongside familiar gods are names previously uh- 
known such as the goddesses Ma-na-sa and Posidaeia 
and the gods Triseros and Despotas (the “Thrice-mighty 
Lord’ and “The Master’) of Tn316. This is not sur- 
prising, for even in historical times there were many 
divine names peculiar to a locality, and many More can 
be recovered from the titles given to more familiar gods: 
for instance Chthonia, ‘She of the earth,” is shown by 
inscriptions to be the earlier name of the goddess later 
called Demeter Chthonia at the little town of Hermione 
in the Argolid; Dj-ri-mi-jo(s), a “son of Zeus’ (?) at 
Pylos, may survive in the form Drumnios, as a title of 
Zeus. Probably many Mycenaean gods were completely 
lost in the disturbances that followed the Mycenaean 
Age. Other gods were only half-forgotten: Persa, Iphe- 
medeia and Diwia, known in myth—the last two also in 
cult but only in barely Greek Pamphylia and Caria—are 
found together in the third paragraph of the text trans- 
lated above. These three, and Zeus, Hera and Dji-ri-mi- 
jo(s), and the three goddesses at Pa-ki-ja-na (in the first 
paragraph) may all occupy “triple shrines’ such as are 
known on Crete (at Knossos and Vathypetro) and rep- 
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5. Left: A fresco fragment depicting a triple shrine, found at Pylos. Photograph by Mabel Lang. Right: Fresco fragments showing a 
triple shrine (restored), from the palace at Knossos. The heads of worshipers fill the whole field. 


resented in one of the frescoes at Pylos (Figure 5). 

This is by no means a primitive stage of religion. 
Diwia and Posidaeia are obvious female versions of Zeus 
(stem Diw-) and Poseidon and yet they are not paired 
with them. The situation is already complex. Zeus’s 
chief consort is clearly Hera, who follows him in the 
list. This may not have been the case everywhere in My- 
cenaean cult—it was not in Classical cult; it could indi- 
cate, rather, the strong ties between Pylos and the Ar- 
give plain (the region of Mycenae, Argos and Tiryns), 
where Hera was preeminent, and confirms the close 
connection between the Homeric poems and Pylian tra- 
ditions. The presence of Athena at Knossos shows that 
if she was once simply the local goddess of Athens her 
influence had spread, even if her Knossian title should 
be translated ‘The Mistress of Athana.” 

Only Zeus, as a divinity associated with the sky, has 
ever had an unquestioned claim to an Indo-European 
origin. Forms found on the tablets rule out attempted 
etymologies for Hera and Hermes. Like other Indo- 
European speakers, the Greeks must have developed or 
borrowed their gods—or at least their gods’ names— 
after they became a separate people. Minoan Crete and 
the pre-Greek peoples of the mainland are likely sources, 
though of course every inexplicable name does not mean 
an Aegean deity. Besides adopting gods’ names the 
Greeks may have translated a number of titles into their 


own language: “The Mistress’ (Potnia), “The Master” 
(Bespotas), who was probably much less important 
(later the Arcadian goddess Despoina had a cognate 
title), “The Thrice-mighty Lord” (Triseros), “The Di- 
vine Mother’ (Mater theia, if she is not rather ‘The 
Godlike Mother,’ an honorific title for some royal 
dowager), ‘All the Gods” (Pantes theoi), a group of 
gods worshiped together at various shrines in and 
around Knossos, and ‘The Augur’ (Qerasijas, a form 
that could be ancestral to the name of the legendary seer 
Teiresias) who seems always to be associated with them. 
“The Priestess of the Winds’ at three different sites in 
the Knossos area is likely to have officiated in a cult al- 
ready established when the Greeks came to Crete. 


IT IS TEMPTING to try to see through the religion of the 
Mycenaean Greeks to the still more obscure pre-Greek 
Aegean cults. To judge from Cretan art, the dominant 
concept of deity was female, though we should also al- 
low for the possibility of less anthropomorphic, more 
universal, aniconic concepts of male deity—one would 
never guess, for example, the virtual identity of Zeus and 
theos, “God,” in important areas of Greek religion if 
one had only the clay figurines of popular cult to go by, 
for the vast majority of them are female. But was there 
one great goddess or many, local, lesser goddesses ? The 
tablets suggest at least as great variety as in Classical 
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Religion continued 


times, and many divine names probably escape detection 
because we have never seen them before. At first sight 
the frequency of the term Potnia (“The Mistress’) 
might seem to support the theory of a great goddess. On 
examination we see two chief uses of the name: (1) 
preceded by a qualifying word (a genitive or adjective), 
as Da-puy-ri-to-jo po-ti-ni-ja, “The Mistress of the Lab- 
ytinth (?)’’ at Knossos, or Ne-wo-pe-o po-ti-ni-ja, the 
“Mistress of Ne-wo-pe-o(7),” a place in the region of 
Pylos, and (2) at Pylos (there is no sure example at 
Knossos) without any qualification, most clearly in our 
text Tn316, above. She is there “The Mistress’ at the 
place Pa-ki-ja-na; in this paragraph alone the name of 
the shrine is not given. Other shrines are named after 
their gods; she is simply ‘The Mistress” of her place. 
And so these unqualified references to her name are 
probably comparable to the first class. Were there any 
chance of confusion (in non-Pylian records, for in- 
stance), she would be “The Mistress of Pa-ki-ja-na,” 
but for Pylians she is ““The Mistress” par excellence. Ad- 
jectives meaning “attached to the Mistress” (po-ti-ni-ja- 
we-i-jo) no doubt refer to the mistress of whatever place 
is involved. So instead of one great goddess we have 
rather mistresses of a number of establishments, one of 
which, thanks perhaps to its size and proximity to Pylos, 
seems to be much the most important. This pattern of 
many local goddesses, distinguished from each other 
primarily by their location, must have deep roots in the 
Aegean world, for it is essentially an immovable religion 
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6. Left: Libation channels near the setting for the throne, in the palace at Pylos. Photograph by Alison Frantz. 


7. Right: Table of offerings which stood in the throne room of the royal palace at Pylos. Photograph by Alison Frantz. 


of particular places. The establishments themselves do 
not survive but the religious feeling continues in Classi- 
cal times, when for Athenians “The Goddess’ was 
simply Athena, and for Argives Hera (and already at 
Pa-ki-ja-na ‘The Mistress’s” slaves were simply “‘slaves 
of the god’). Although later a pan-Hellenic art and 
poetry standardized a pantheon with distinct personal- 
ities and attributes, it is often not easy to tell one local 
goddess from another. 

Divine and human are often hard to distinguish on 
the tablets. Sometimes the context shows that ‘The 
Mistress” of an establishment is divine; at other times, 
it must be admitted, she might as well be human. From 
a bookkeeper’s point of view it made little difference 
whether an item went to (or came from) man or god; 
in either case it was income and outgo. In the accounts, 
gods constantly rub shoulders with priests, cult officials 
and others who, as far as one can tell, are laymen. The 
interpenetration of sacred and profane is characteristic 
of Mycenaean life. The masters of the palaces were in- 
timately involved in ritual and ceremony, as can be seen 
in the arrangements of the throne room at Pylos: a chan- 
nel for the flow of libations ran by the side of the setting 
for the royal throne (Figure 6) ; in frescoes on the wall 
behind the throne supernatural griffins protected the king 
(see page 56); before the throne was the great cere- 
monial hearth on which offerings and even animal sacti- 
fices were made; near the hearth was a stuccoed offering 
table on which were found quaritities of small cups for 
libations (Figure 7). The king’s hearth was the center 
of ritual and social life, as it continued to be later in 
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8. Stuccoed altar in front of a small shrine in the palace at 
Pylos. Photograph by Lord William Taylour. 


different forms—as the indoor sacrificial altar of early 
temples or the city’s public hearth in the town hall. 
Elsewhere in the palace, in an area that served for work- 
shops (perhaps for the royal cavalry) a stuccoed altar 
stands in the open air before what may have been a small 
shrine chamber (Figure 8). At Knossos, records kept in 
the palace show that honey and oil were supplied regu- 
larly (the latter, at least, monthly) to various shrines in 
and around Knossos. Tablets at Pylos record expendi- 
tures for entertainments or feasts that very probably in- 
volved sacrifice to the gods. Pylian oil is assigned now 
to men, now to gods. All in all, it is no wonder that men 
and gods are so inextricably entwined in Mycenaean 
bookkeeping. 

The other side of the picture is the temporal influence 
of the gods. They held land, slaves, craftsmen as well as 
priests and other officials who, in turn, held land and 
slaves; they received tribute most of which, no doubt, 
was at the disposal of the gods’ functionaries. Their es- 
tablishments must have had considerable effect on the 
economy of the kingdoms. The most striking instance is 
the community of male and female “slaves of the god,” 
approximately equal in number (something over twenty 
each), plus a priest and a priestess, all in the service of 
“The Mistress” of the sanctuary at Pa-ki-ja-na. It seems 
that at some time in the past land had been taken from 
the community as a whole and assigned to the personnel 
of the god’s sanctuary. It may be that we owe our knowl- 
edge of this arrangement to a dispute that broke out 
over the nature of the priestess’ holding. 

These elaborate religious establishments, with their 


specialized personnel and their various classes of cult 
officials, and the kingdoms’ intricate, palace-centered or- 
ganization reveal a complex centralization of power that 
is closer to Minoan Crete and the great kingdoms of the 
ancient Near East than anything Greece was to know 
again for many centuries. With the fall of the palaces at 
the end of the Mycenaean period the system collapsed, 
and with it the religious structure which, as so often 
happens, mirrors the social. Out of the wreckage of My- 
cenaean glory the epic poets created an image of an 
heroic age that dazzled Greece ever afterwards; and out 
of the motley hierarchy of Mycenaean gods, a few well 
defined individuals emerged to serve in the cast of di- 
vine characters and to be illustrated in Greece’s nascent 
art. The gods of poetry came to represent a, pan-Hellenic 
pantheon to which most local, particular divinities were 
assimilated. But it was a process that was never complete. 
Epic poetry with its heroes and its gods was the flower 
of Greece’s Mycenaean heritage. The more intimate gods 
of local cult, as well as the needs and the ways of 
thought they reflected, were its root and stock. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Readers will find a growing bibliography 
on the subject of religion in the tablets in the periodical Nestor, 
edited by Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. at the Institute for Research 
in the Humanities of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin; in Studies in Mycenaean Inscriptions, published by 
the Institute for Classical Studies of the University of London; 
and in the journal Minos. The fundamental volume is Docu- 
ments in Mycenaean Greek, by Michael Ventris and John Chad- 
wick (New York 1956). For Mycenaean religion before the 
decipherment of Linear B, Martin P. Nilsson’s Minoan-Myce- 
naean Religion (Lund 1950) is essential. 
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A MYCENAEAN 
MYSTERY 


By ALAN J. B. WACE 


We owe to Mrs. Alan Wace 
the privilege of publishing an article written 
by her husband before his death 
in November 1957. Professor Wace 
was a frequent contributor to this journal. 
Articles on his excavations at Mycenae appeared in 
ARCHAEOLOGY 6 (1953) 75-81 and 7 (1954) 149-155. 


IN 1895, IN CHAMBER TOMB 81 at Mycenae, Tsountas 
found a circular object of bronze, here illustrated in 
Figure 1. He never published it and never gave any 
report on the contents of the tomb in general. Thus the 
associations of the bronze are unknown and there is no 
clue as to its probable date. The object is now exhibited 
in the Mycenaean Room of the National Museum at 
Athens. It is 13.5 cm. in diameter and 3.5 cm. high. As 
can be seen clearly in the photographs, it consists of two 
concave disks of bronze fastened together by four hollow 
tubes arranged symmetrically, one in each quadrant. In 
the center in each disk there are two holes side by side 
which on the outer sides of the disks are surrounded by 
low borders, resembling the ends of tubes, but the two 
disks, although they correspond, have no interconnection 
in the center. There are no signs of any decoration on 
either disk and the object seems to have had no orna- 
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1. Circular bronze object (top and side views) from Tomb 81 
at Mycenae (No. 3120). Shown one-half actual size. 


mental or artistic purpose, but to have been purely 
functional. 

So far as is known, no identical object in any material 
has so far been discovered at any Mycenaean site. There 
are, however, some objects in ivory and terracotta found 
at Mycenae and Kakovatos (in the west Peloponnesus) 
which bear some resemblance to it and may offer a slight 
clue to its use. 

In the House of Shields at Mycenae, in 1954, we 
found a number of fragments of ivory disks. They were 
badly burnt and broken, but we think there were 
originally at least three and perhaps even four. A photo- 
graph of the two better preserved pieces and a restored 
drawing have already been published and are repeated 
here (Figure 2). Recently, in the National Museum at 
Athens the larger piece has been made up with wax 
(Figure 3, right). These objects, which have almost the 
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2. Above: Fragmentary ivory tables or disks from the House of Shields, My- 
cenae (No. 7493). Shown one-half actual size. Right: Restored drawing of the 
disks, by Piet de Jong. Annual of the British School at Athens 50 (1955) plate 25 
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3. Left: Ivory disk found at Kakovatos in Tholos A (No. 5680), restored in 


wax. Right: Ivory disk from Mycenae (House of Shields), restored in wax (No. 
7493). Shown one-third actual size. 

















Mystery continued 


same diameter as the bronze, .seem to have been circular 
disks or small tables of ivory fitted with four round, 
tapering feet. They have thus a definite top and bottom. 
The feet were very carefully and neatly fitted into small 
projecting sockets on a tenon system and fastened with 
small pegs, probably also of ivory. On the upper side of 
the disk, corresponding with the foot below, there is a 
low, smooth, round knob, one in each quadrant. In the 
center was a pair of holes with tube-like projections at 
the upper end, which have the appearance of candle- 
sticks. Round the edge of the disk runs a raised knobbed 
border, and within that is another decorative border of 
the same type curving symmetrically round the four 
knobs and forming a quatrefoil pattern. This disk or 
small table looks, as already remarked, as if it had been 
intended to hold a pair of small candles or tapers. No 
one of the fragments, however, bears on its upper side 
any trace of stain from such use. The House of Shields 
seems to have been destroyed in the Late Helladic III B 
period and these ivories may therefore be attributed to 
the same date. 

In his excavation of chamber tombs at Mycenae in 
1887-88 Tsountas found a number of fragmentary ivories 
in Tomb 15(?), all in bad condition. Among these are 
five fragments which apparently are parts of small disks 
or tables (Figure 4) like those from the House of 
Shields. Of these, four seem to belong to one table and 
the fifth to another. The grain of the ivory shows clearly 
that the five pieces cannot all be parts of one table. Al- 
though it is not possible to be sure, the diameter of these 
tables seems to have been about the same as that of 
those from the House of Shields. The fragments are 
much damaged on the under side, but in one place there 
seem to be traces of a foot. On the upper side the decora- 
tion seems to have resembled closely that of the House 
of Shields examples. Round the edge is a border of low 
raised knobs with, on its outside, an edging of small 
dots almost suggesting granulation. Within this is a 
quatrefoil band of similar design waving round the 
smooth bosses which marked the places of the feet below. 
These tables seem to have been rather thicker than the 
House of Shields examples. Tsountas’ account of the 
tomb gives no indication of its date or of the context 
to which these ivory pieces belonged. It is, however, 
interesting that this tomb was particularly rich in objects 
of ivory. 

In Tholos A at Kakovatos the German excavators 
found fragments of an ivory disk. It bears on its upper 
side decoration similar to that of the Mycenae examples. 
The borders, however, both that round the edge and the 
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4. Fragments of disks from Mycenae, Tomb 15 
(?) (No. 2357). Shown one-half actual size. 


quatrefoil one within it, are ornamented with a shell 
pattern, and the same pattern appears on the four round 
bosses. The under side was much damaged and there 
were no signs of any feet. In the center, however, were 
two holes with the usual tubular projections on the upper 
side. This disk has now been restored in the National 
Museum at Athens with wax and provided with feet on 
the analogy of the House of Shields examples (Figure 3, 
left). It is approximately the same size as the Mycenae 
examples. In his publication (Athenische Mitteilungen 
34 [1909] 289, figure 11) Kurt Miller attempted no 
explanation of its use or purpose but gave many parallels 
for the shell pattern ornament. It is older than the My- 
cenae examples, because Tholos A at Kakovatos is of 
Late Helladic II date. 

At Dendra, in Tomb 7, which was of Late Helladic 
III A date, Axel Persson found a bone fragment which 
he described as possibly part of a sword hilt (New 
Tombs at Dendra, page 36, figure 36). Michael Ventris, 
however, suggested to me that from the illustration 
given it resembles the Mycenae “tables.” It certainly 
looks like a fragment of a “table” or ‘candlestick’ but 
we have not been able to verify this by inspection of the 
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5. Above: Terracotta object found outside the west wall of the Citadel 
at Mycenae (No. 7638). Left, top view; right, bottom view. Shown two- 
thirds actual size. Right: Restored drawing of the object, by Charles Wil- 
liams. Top (above), bottom (center) and section (below). 


original, as it cannot be found either at Nauplia or Athens. 

Finally, in the clearing of the dump outside the west 
wall of the Citadel at Mycenae, in the stretch north of 
the Polygonal Tower, the terracotta shown in Figure 5 
was found. As will be seen, it is clearly a miniature repre- 
sentation of one of these objects. It measures about 5.8 
cm. in diameter and is of fine pinkish clay, well levi- 
gated, slipped buff and well smoothed. It was fired hard. 
The paint, which fired orange on the lower surface and 
brown on the upper, is cracked and worn. No evidence 
of date is available. In technique and conception this 
seems to belong more to the class of miniature vases and 
vessels than to the normal range of terracotta figurines 
and groups. It is surprisingly roughly finished and lacks 
the sophisticated stylization of so many terracottas. These 
suggestions are, however, tentative, as no comparable 
object in terracotta is known. There are in terracotta 
small three-legged stools with round tops and four- 
legged tables or beds, but all are well finished though 
very simple and bear no elaborations except occasional 
finials and decoration in paint representing the woven 
nature of the top. They are obviously small-scale models 
of everyday furniture, as are the more elaborate chairs 
and thrones. In connection with these thrones it has been 














suggested that three legs have a religious significance. It 
seems more likely that the distinction is one of 
convenience in manufacture. The four legs of our disks 
would then neither preclude nor establish a religious 
function. It is perhaps tempting to seek a religious ex- 
planation for a type of object of which the use is so 
obscure, but no offering table nor libation vessel already 
identified parallels these at all closely. 

Thus we have a type of object made in a simple form in 
bronze and more elaborately in ivory. Both of these 
forms are found in tombs and the ivory also in a build- 
ing. The type is also represented in a terracotta miniature 
from debris originating within the Citadel. Although no 
satisfactory explanation has as yet been found for the use, 
the wide variety, already known from the Mycenaean 
world, of strange composite vessels of different materials 
makes the appearance of a newcomer not surprising. 





OVERLEAF: Examples of Mycenaean pottery, showing typical 
shapes and decoration. Left: jug with bridged spout and two 
jars. Late Helladic I period (1600-1500 B.C.). Right: ewer 
and "pilgrim’s flask’ ; below, a crater. Late Helladic III period 
(1400-1200 B.C.). From Carl W. Blegen, Prosymna (Cam- 
bridge 1937) Plates V, VIII. Calor plates courtesy of the 
Cambridye University Press. 
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1. Plan of Middle Helladic house at Eutresis, in Central Greece. 
The house measures 12 m. x 5.50 m. From H. Goldman, Excava- 
tions at Eutresis in Boeotia, Figure 42, 


MYCENAEAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By J. WALTER GRAHAM 


Associate Professor of Art and Archaeology, University of Toronto 


THE FIRST GREEK-SPEAKING PEOPLE to enter their 
“promised land’ seem to have arrived not long after 
2000 B.c. The culture of this rough-and-ready folk, who 
violently possessed themselves of the lands and property 
of the earlier inhabitants of Greece, was a far cry from 
what the term “Greek civilization’’ conjures up in our 
minds today. 

For several centuries after their arrival in Greece, 
architecture, in the proper sense of the word, did not 
exist. Only purely utilitarian structures such as simple 
houses are known. These consisted of a rectangular room 
entered from a covered porch (Figure 1) ; somewhere in 
the middle of the room was a hearth, and there might be 
a small storaze room at the rear. The walls were usually 
of mud-brick oi: a foundation of rough stone. Whether 
the roof was flat or sloping is uncertain; perhaps it 
varied from place to place. 

The Greeks may have come to Greece from Asia 
Minor and would have brought with them certain simple 
architectural techniques and forms. In the following 
centuries they appear to have developed contacts with 
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the adjacent islands, including the large island of Crete. 
In Crete, by the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age 
(2000-1600 B.c.), an important civilization had already 
developed under the stimulus of the civilizations of the 
Near East and Egypt. Great palaces were built and rebuilt 
in ever-increasing splendor at Knossos, Phaistos and 
Mallia, palaces with scores of rooms surrounding a large 
central courtyard; here the king lived and carried on his 
administrative and religious duties, aided by a large staff 
of priests, scribes, officials, artisans and workmen. In the 
course of time the Cretan palace developed from a build- 
ing composed of a maze of rooms into an architectural 
whole, somewhat deficient in unity and clarity of general 
plan, but often impressive and handsome in individual 
features. Long columned porticoes and galleries, finely 
carved architectural ornament and, inside, gleaming ala- 
baster walls and floors, and room upon room whose walls 
were gay with colors brilliant as the sea, sky and flowers 
of Crete, or the costumes of the fords and ladies of the 
royal court. 

With these remarkable people and their civilization, 
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2. View of the citadel at Mycenae, seen from Mt. Zara. At the right appears the royal palace, at the left the Grave Circle. Beyond 
the latter can be seen the interior of the Lion Gate and the circuit walls. 


dazzling to the eyes of the rough folk who had but lately 
airived in Greece, contacts—not always peaceful ones— 
were made. The Bronze Age Greeks practised trade and 
piracy indifferently, as opportunity served; it is likely that 
the peaceful and prosperous Cretan coastal cities soon 
grew accustomed to both traders and raiders from the 
mainland. The raids appear to have culminated in the 
capture of Crete’s foremost city, Knossos, in the fifteenth 
century B.c., and an actual occupation of the palace by 
the Greeks for a half century or more. 

During this period of occupation a good deal of the 
veneer of Cretan culture must have rubbed off on the 
uncouth invader. Many members of the staff of the 
Cretan king (Minos, as the legends call him) must have 
continued to work for the foreign rulers, turning out fine 
pottery, metal-work and new wall paintings, and adapt- 
ing the syllabic system of writing—which had been in- 
vented to represent their own language—to keep records 
for their new rulers in Mycenaean Greek. 

Although the violence attending the period of Greek 
occupation and its termination about 1400 B.c. resulted 





in the destruction of the Cretan palaces and cities—a 
blow from which Minoan culture never recovered 





-some 
of the cultural tradition was transferred to the more 
developed Greek centers on the mainland. And so toward 
the end of the Late Bronze Age (Late Helladic III A 
and B, 1400-1200 B.c.)—the “Mycenaean Age,’ as it is 
generally termed from its greatest city—there came about 
the first flowering of Greek monumental architecture, 
nearly a thousand years before the building of the 
Parthenon. The chief form of architectural expression, 
as in Crete, was the palace. But since little is left except 
the floors and lower parts of the walls of these buildings, 
it will be useful to look first at fortifications and tombs. 


UNLIKE THE PEACEFUL MONARCHS OF CRETE, the main- 
land kings generally built their palaces on hilltops where 
they could be strongly guarded by walls. The Acropolis 
of Athens provides an example of one such site—per- 
haps the finest natural fortress of them all. But much 
more powerful in those early days was the citadel of 
Mycenae, perched high on an isolated rocky ridge which 
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3. The Lion Gate, which forms the entrance to the great citadel of Mycenae. 


Architecture continued 


controlled a pass between two lofty hills (Figure 2). 
Girdling the hill part way up ran a massive wall of 
“cyclopean” masonry composed of enormous boulders 
left almost in their natural shapes, whose crevices were 
filled in with clay and small stones. (Later Greek legend 
attributed the construction of such walls to the mythical 
race of one-eyed giants known as the “Cyclopes.’’) Near 
the main entrance of this fortress the stones were more 
carefully shaped and laid in fairly regular coursing. It 
used to be held that these magnificent fortifications were 
built in the declining days of Mycenaean power when the 
Dorian Greeks were threatening invasion. But surely they 
are rather an exhibition of the might and prosperity of 
Mycenae; were they built by Atreus or by Agamemnon 
himself ? At any rate the famous Lion Gate (Figures 3, 
4) through which Agamemnon ied his warriors to Troy 
must have been built not only to repel the enemy but to 
impress the visitor. 

Massive blocks of dressed conglomerate form the 
jambs of the doorway and the twenty-ton lintel block. 
The builders were perhaps excessively cautious in light- 
ening the weight bearing on this ten-foot lintel span by 
corbeling the wall across it and leaving the relieving 
triangle thus created to be filled with a comparatively 
thin slab of stone decorated with lions. They rear up, 
heraldic fashion, to guard a column of Cretan form sym- 
bolizing the palace, that is, the monarchy of Mycenae; 
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the column itself is securely founded. upon a pair of 
altars. As Professor Mylonas has recently observed, no 
clearer expression could be desired of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings upon which the “Zeus-reared” 
monarchs of Mycenae based their rule. 

To store food for the population that would take 
refuge within the citadel in time of siege, great corbel- 
vaulted chambers were constructed in the thick fortifica- 
tions of the nearby stronghold of “‘well-walled’’ Tiryns, 
as Homer calls it (Figure 5). Water was also a pressing 
problem for the besieged, and at Mycenae itself a secret 
stairway led down a hundred steps through a corbel- 
vaulted tunnel under and beyond the walls to a cistern 
supplied with clear spring water piped from half a 
mile away (Figure 6). At Athens, too, similar provision 
for water has recently been discovered within the 
Mycenaean circuit walls. 

Mycenaean families were buried in large irregular 
chambers hewn in the sides of hills. For royalty these 
chambers were made in the form of steep-sided domes 
shaped like beehives and lined with stone (called tholos 
tombs). In early examples the stones are small and not 
too carefully dressed and laid. But so excellent was the 
construction of one of the latest (built about 1330 B.c.), 
the corbel dome of the so-called “Tomb of Agamem- 
non,” or “Treasury of Atreus,” as it is also called 
(Figure 7), that this chamber has survived intact to the 
present day. To stand within this great chamber and peer 


into the dim heights of its vault (Figure 8) is an im- 
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4. Detail of the Lion Gate showing the massive lintel and the heraldic lions above it. 


pressive experience. The technical skill and excellence of: 
workmanship displayed in building this great dome, 45 
feet in diameter and 48 in height, make it one of the out- 
standing architectural achievements of antiquity. 

Yet the monument was not merely well and solidly 
built. The inner face of its dome was adorned, probably 
with metal rosettes, while the facade of the tomb was 
designed with the utmost care. The approach consists of 
a long passage, or dromos, walled with fine masonry 
resembling that near the contemporary Lion Gate. At 
the inner end rises a huge doorway which tapers slightly 
upward. In its present condition the doorway is sur- 
mounted by the gaping hole of the relieving triangle 
(Figure 9), but as originally designed the whole facade 
constituted a splendid architectural conception. Two tall 
half-columns of greenish stone framed the door. These, 
like the usual Cretan columns, tapered toward the bottom 
and were crowned by a capital consisting of a rounded 
element (echinus) capped by a flat block (abacus )—the 
inspiration, surely, of the Doric capital of Classical times. 
Above the columns, in the “attic,” two similar but 
smaller columns framed the relieving triangle, which was 
filled in with carved slabs. Over the great lintel—com- 
posed of two blocks, the inner of which weighed over 
100 tons—the stone blocks were carved to represent 
round beam-ends, a row of spirals, and a decorative band 
composed of “triglyphs” and “half-rosettes,” a scheme 
which originated in Minoan architecture, and which in 
Classical Greek times must have influenced the form of 
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5. Vaulted corridor in the Mycenaean stronghold of Tiryns. 





















Architecture continued 


the Doric frieze. There was additional decoration, some of 
it in red, green and pinkish stone, on the upper portion of 
the attic, and the shafts of the half-columns were adorned 
with oblique spiral bands. The most recent attempt to 
restore the exact appearance of this facade, on the basis 
of new evidence (Figure 10), further suggests that two 
reliefs representing bulls, which were found here in the 
early nineteenth century (Kantor, page 20), belonged 
at the top corners on either side of the apex of the 
relieving triangle. : 

Citadel walls were solidly built to safeguard the 
Mycenaean king throughout his lifetime, and a royal 
tomb to guard his body forever. The royal palace, on the 
other hand, was a comparatively ephemeral structure: 


6. Left: Stairway at Mycenae leading to water for use in time of siege. 


7. Below: Plan and section of the Treasury of Atreus, or Tomb of Agamem- 
non, From A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae (Princeton University Press) Figure 5. 
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often destroyed, often rebuilt. The upper parts of its 
walls were made of mud-brick, its roofing of timber. It 
is not surprising, then, that there is rarely more left 
than the lower parts of the walls, the pavements and 
scattered debris from the upper story. 
By FAR THE BEST PRESERVED and best excavated palace 
is that at Pylos in the southwestern Peloponnesus. This 
was apparently the Palace of Nestor, oldest of the 
Homeric leaders in Homer’s I/iad. Here there has been 
laid bare the complete ground-plan of the main palace 
unit, a nearly rectangular block about 155 by 100 feet, 
or rather more than one-third of an acre (Figure 11). 
The most conspicuous feature is a large oblong room, 
measuring about 42 by 36 feet, on the axis of the small 
central court. In the center of the plastered floor is a 





9. Facade of the Treasury of Atreus, present state. 


large round hearth about fourteen feet in diameter, and 
regularly spaced about this the circular holes in the floor 
which mark the positions of four fluted columns. A 
rectangular gap in the floor against the wall of one long 
side of this room must have been occupied by the king’s 
throne, as in both the larger and smaller megarons at 
Tiryns. 

This room almost certainly is the great hall referred to 
in the Homeric epics as the ““megaron.” 

“But when you are come within the house and its 
courtyard,’ says Nausicaa, directing Odysseus how to 
claim hospitality at her father’s palace, ‘‘pass quickly 
through the megaron until you come to my mother. She 
sits at the hearth in the light of the fire spinning sea- 
purple wool, a wonder to see, leaning against a column, 
and her maidens sit behind her. There the throne of my 





10. Facade of the Treasury of Atreus as it probably tooked 
in Mycenaean times. Courtesy of Sp. Marinatos. 
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11. Plan of the main unit of the palace at Pylos, includ- 
ing the Throne Room with its central hearth. 


Architecture continued 


father stands near her, and sitting there he drinks his 
wine like an immortal.” 

The megaron was shielded from cold or unpleasant 
weather by two shallow porches, the outer of which 
opened on the court through a portico with two columns. 
Since the light reaching the megaron through the single 
doorway must have been seriously reduced by the two 
porches, some sort of clerestory opening is usually pre- 
sumed to have existed above the hearth. This would also 
have provided a necessary outlet for the smoke, though 
at Pylos fragments of a flue-like clay pipe were found 
over the hearth both in the megaron and in a smaller 
room with a hearth. The form of the roof is not yet 
satisfactorily established; some authorities consider that 
a flat roof is more likely, others a sloping one. 

The megarons at Tiryns and Mycenae were nearly 
identical with the one at Pylos (Figure 12), and all three 
were decorated in a style in keeping with their im- 
portance. The plaster floor was marked off by incised 
lines in a system of squares decorated, at Tiryns, alter- 
nately with an octopus and a pair of dolphins; at Pylos 
the patterns were irregular except for an octopus in front 
of the throne. The walls at Mycenae were painted with 
battle-scenes, while at Pylos bizarre griffins (and lions ?) 
guarded the throne, as at Knossos. But the Pylian king, 
perhaps unwilling to rely on his griffins alone, seems to 


12. Plans of the megarons in the palaces of Tiryns, Pylos and Mycenae, showing the similarity of 
arrangement. The position of the throne in the Mycenae megaron is uncertain. 
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have been guarded by human sentries whose posts are 
marked by platforms beside the doors of the two porches. 

Across the court from the porches of the megaron, 
both at Pylos and at Tiryns, was a small formal entrance- 
way: a passage with a one- or two-columned portico at 
each end and a doorway in a central transverse wall. The 
same scheme is found in simple “propylons’’ (gateways) 
in Classical Greece. 

The central court at Pylos was remarkably small (about 
45 by 23 feet), being about three-quarters the area of 
the one at Mycenae and only one-third that at Tiryns. As 
in the Cretan palaces, there were usually porticoes on 
one or more sides of the court; including the columned 
porticoes of the propylon and of the megaron, the Tiryns 
court is practically a full peristyle. The columns of the 
Pylos portico had sixty delicate flutes: their imprint is 
preserved on the red plaster collar which forms a socket 
for the foot of the shaft. The floors were plastered and, 
at least at Mycenae, decorated with squares containing 
various painted designs. 

Most of the other small rooms on the ground floor 
were evidently used for storage—note the rows of jars 
embedded in plaster benches in the two rooms imme- 


diately behind the megaron at Pylos (Figure 13)—or. 


for service purposes. In five small rooms at the west 
angle of the same palace over sixty-four hundred clay 
cups and bowls were counted by the excavators! In the 
rooms to the left of the propylon the court scribes kept 









13. Below: General view across the palace at Pylos 
from the northwest. In the foreground are rooms 
with storage jars; beyond is the Throne Room. 


14. Right: Bathroom of the palace at Pylos. 





the royal records on clay tablets in a form of Greek five 
hundred years earlier than Homer’s. 

At Pylos, however, to the right of the entrance is a 
suite of rooms the largest of which (about 21 by 20 feet) 
had painted walls and a small hearth in the middle, 
while two smaller rooms were perhaps used for bed- 
room and toilet. The plaster floor of the bedroom was 
marked off into 49 squares (7 by 7), the central 25 
apparently being painted alternately with octopus and 
triple dolphin motives. Was this an apartment for the 
queen and her ladies or was it designed, as Mylonas has 
proposed for a poorly preserved suite of rooms at 
Mycenae, for the entertainment of guests? If the latter, 
we may like to fancy that the young Telemachus lodged 
here overnight on his way, as Homer tells us, from 
Ithaca to Sparta in search of news of his long-absent 
father, Odysseus. But the bedrooms and more private 
rooms used by the royal household were no doubt on 
the second floor, served by well built stone stairways 
reached from the inner porch of the megaron. 

The bathrooms of the Mycenaean palace were probably 
located only on the ground floor. At Tiryns the bath was 
a small room about ten feet square whose floor was com- 
posed of a single great block of stone and whose walls 
seem to have had a dado of wood. The Pylos bathroom 
is adjacent to, but not directly connected with, the suite 
of rooms we have just mentioned. The room (about 20 
by 8 feet) contained in one corner a stand with two 





Architecture continued 


basins, apparently for the bath-water, and against the 
same wall a clay tub with painted spiral decorations 
(Figure 14). 


THE MYCENAEAN PALACE was plainly a much less 
pretentious structure than the Cretan. Instead of the 
large and elegantly arranged “Residential Quarter’’ in a 
secluded part of the building, and a series of grand halls 
on an upper floor for receptions and entertainments, the 
living-quarters apparently consisted of small rooms, for 
the most part in the second story, while the megaron 
served both as the normal living-room where the royal 
family might cluster around the fire in the chill winter 
evenings, and as a room to receive and entertain dis- 
tinguished visitors, as Odysseus was entertained in the 
Phaeacian palace. The megaron with a single porch con- 
stituted, as we have said above, the normal house, and 
even in the palace it distinctly maintains its dominance 
and its independence, the other rooms being loosely 
attached to it by a system of surrounding corridors. 

In all three palaces, indeed, the megaron is located 
approximately on the axis of the central court, and this 
tendency toward a symmetrical plan for the whole palace, 
best seen at Pylos, presents one of the most striking 
points of difference from the palaces of Minoan Crete. 
This aesthetic contrast should, however, not be regarded 
as an absolute one, for a symmetrical, axial arrangement 
may be seen at the north end of the central court at 
Phaistos, while at Tiryns and Pylos the entrance propylon 
is deliberately placed off axis. 

As so often happens, the developing architecture of a 
new culture is influenced chiefly by the decorative system 
of an architecture evolved by an earlier civilization: its 
essential room-forms are likely to be little affected. 
Mycenaean Greek architecture preserved the megaron 
and probably the tomb forms stemming from its own 
tradition while apparently rejecting, for example, the 
characteristic Minoan structural feature of the light-well. 
When, as their civilization developed and their prosperity 
increased, the Mycenaeans began to build more elaborate 
structures designed not merely to serve utilitarian needs 
but to appeal to the eye as well, they turned for inspira- 
tion to architectural forms they had seen in Crete. Thus 
they adopted the Cretan column and half-column, the 
triglyph rosette frieze, the porticoes and propylons, the 
gypsum veneer for floors and walls, and the use of color 
on columns and other architectural details. 

We should note in passing that the sources of and 
influences on Mycenaean architecture other than Cretan 
are still not clearly defined. The megaron may have its 
home in Asia Minor, where it is certainly found at Troy 
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as early as the third millennium B.c., while at Beyce- 
sultan megarons of both the third and probably late 
fourth millennia have just been discovered. It is also 
possible that the contemporary architecture of the 
Hittite Empire was known to the Mycenaean builders. 

Cretan influence is again unmistakable in the My- 
cenaean practice of painting the walls of the principal 
rooms. The style, as well as the subject-matter, of the 
earlier examples is often virtually identicai. But after the 
destruction of Knossos about 1400 B.c., Mycenaean 
painting turned to new subjects and declined in technical 
skill. Architecture, especially in its constructional aspects, 
was understandably more congenial to the men of action 
who represented the breed of warrior made famous in 
the Homeric epics. The massive fortifications designed to 
protect their palaces, and the magnificent domed ¢holos 
tombs of Mycenae, Orchomenos and elsewhere, intended 
to honor their dead heroes, show a level of architectural 
achievement above that of the finest known Cretan work, 
structurally, and perhaps also decoratively. 

This splendid architectural achievement did not en- 
tirely perish in the destruction that accompanied the 
Dorian Invasion about 1200 B.c. Among the greater 
Mycenaean centers the citadel of Athens actually man- 
aged to weather the storm and fight off the onslaughts 
of the Dorian Greeks; and no doubt in certain other 
places the Mycenaean building tradition was in some 
measure kept alive. Such examples of Bronze Age archi- 
tecture as the Lion Gate and the facade of the Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenae must also have remained visible 
and well preserved for many centuries and have acted as 
a source of inspiration for the builders of the early 
temples and other buildings of Iron Age Greece. The 
Doric capital and the triglyph frieze, the fluted column 
and the temple plan illustrate the effects of the My- 
cenaean tradition, and houses of even the later Greek 
(Hellenistic) period at Priene, in Asia Minor, and else- 
where clearly perpetuate the megaron scheme in their 
plans. The propylon, as we have noticed, also appears in 
Classical architecture: the famous Propylaea of the 
Athenian Acropolis is but a grandiose version of the 
scheme. 

European architecture of modern times can therefore 
trace its ancestry back not only to Greece and Rome but 
to the earliest civilization on the European mainland, 
that of Mycenaean Greece. 
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1. The Queen’s Hall in the palace at Pylos, seen from the front of the building. 


PICTURE PUZZLES 
FROM PYLOS: 


FIRST STEPS IN 


THE STUDY OF 


FRESCOES 


AFTER A BRIEF PRELIMINARY CAMPAIGN in 1939 at 
Ano Englianos in the southwestern Peloponnesus Profes- 
sor Carl W. Blegen wrote: “At the very outset of our 
explorations the site of a great stronghold, unquestion- 
ably the capital of this whole district in Mycenaean times, 
which we were seeking, has been definitely found. . . 

At a moment when systematic excavation of the palace is 
only about to begin it might seem indiscreet to advance 
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categorical conclusions regarding the identification of 
the site. The high interest of the problem may serve as 
an excuse, however, if an excuse be needed, for dis- 
cussing the matter at this stage, in closing our provisional 
report; and the very limited range of possibilities open, 
in any case, leaves little room for error. For surely there 
can be no doubt that we have found the Pylos of King 
Nestor, whose dominion extended over nine cities along 
the western shore.” (American Journal of Archaeology 
43 [1939] 576. For subsequent reports on the excava- 
tions at Pylos, see the Journal of 1952 and following 
volumes; also ARCHAEOLOGY 5 [1952] 130-135; 6 
[1953] 203-207.) In 1952, when excavations could be 
resumed, a truly magnificent palace began to take shape, 
and in the next year Michael Ventris’ decipherment of 
Linear B made possible the reading of many tablets from 
the 1939 excavation. The frequent mention of Pylos and 
nine tributary towns on these added impressive epi- 
graphical support to the rapidly accumulating archae- 
ological evidence which confirmed Professor Blegen’s 
brilliant conjecture. 

Annual campaigns since 1952 have laid bare almost 
all of the palace complex and part of the lower town. In 
addition to the architectural remains, the excavations 
have yielded a wealth of pottery, tablets and frescoes. 
Some of the frescoes found in the Megaron during ear- 
lier campaigns have already been rendered in restored 
drawings (see the cover); here we shall concern our- 


selves with the frescoes from another part of the palace. 
In the central block of the palace, east of the Megaron, 
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ON THE COVER: 








The reconstruction of the Lyre-player of Pylos by Piet de Jong is based on fragments found in the 


west corner of the Throne Room, fallen from the northeast wall. From the same wall came the 
lion and griffin pairs flanking the throne (shown above, right). The somewhat startling shift in 
subject-matter from symbolic guardians of the throne to more or less realistic musician is reflected in 
the change of background from white to deep red. In the red field, left of the seated bard, is a 
large white bird which may well be charmed by the music. Perhaps the bird serves as a transition to 
the abstract animals guarding the throne, and the lyre-player is Orpheus. But he too may be a 
symbol of the power and royalty which Neleus brought from the north, and may represent Thamyris, the 
Thracian bard who appears inexplicably in the Pylian section of the I/iad’s Catalogue of Ships (ii.594 ff.). 


Color plate courtesy Charles Phelps Taft Memorial Fund, University of Cincinnati. 





Frescoes continued 


there is an apartment made up of a large room with a 
central hearth, two small rooms, corridors and a closed 
court (Figure 1). Professor Blegen suggested that these 
rooms were designed for the use of the queen and her 
ladies, and called the large room the Queen’s Hall. In 
this hall were found many fragments of painted plaster 
which once made brave the walls with color and life. 

The excavation of the Queen’s Hall still continues, 
although the floor was swept clean in the summer of 
1956. The excavation continues on a miniature scale in 
box after box of fresco fragments which were taken up, 
sometimes in plaster, from the tumbled and fused mass 
of debris which had slipped down from the walls to- 
ward the center of the room (Figure 2). The fragments 
of plaster, fallen from ceiling and walls and from the 
floor above, are heavily incrusted with lime. Often the 
surface is barely visible through the incrustation, so that 
only after the lime has been cleaned away is it possible 
to see if and how the plaster is decorated. This is the 
way in which the excavation continues. And it must be 
conducted with tools, not for digging, but for flaking 
and scraping, since a solvent powerful enough to re- 
move the lime is equally destructive to the plaster. 

Since it will be some time before the frescoes of the 
Queen’s Hall will be ready for final study, it is perhaps 
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fitting to give some indications of what might at present 
be determined and conjectured. The process of cleaning 
and joining will continue. The fragments and complexes 
of fragments will be photographed and drawn, both as 
they are and as they might have been. Now we shall 
look at some raw material of future reconstructions. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL, almost square in shape, was fur- 
nished with a fixed central hearth and three doorways, 
one in each wall except that on the northwest. The frag- 
ments of fallen plaster found in the fill of the room 
were taken up in thirty-nine numbered lots, for each of 
which the excavator, Miss Marion Rawson, has provided 
precise notes as to location within the room and as to 
context with respect to fill (tumbled mud-brick from 
the upper walls, burned material, potsherds, etc.). The 
fragmentary state of the fresco itself makes these vertical 
and horizontal locations very important for any con- 
jectural restoration of the original relation of particular 
motifs. For example, one piece (Figure 3) comes from 
a lot found in the surface earth in the southwestern part 
of the room; in subject matter and technique, as well as 
in scale, it differs from the great mass of plaster from 
the Queen’s Hall but is similar in all respects to a num- 
ber of fragments which seem to be parts of a hunting 
scene (e.g., Figure 4) found in rooms to the northwest. 
Thus what might logically have been assumed is con- 
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2. Unexcavated debris including plaster fragments, in the Queen's Hall. 


firmed: the original location of material found in the 
upper fill is considerably less certain than that of ma- 
terial found close to the floor. 

The fragments of this hunting scene, although pre- 
sumably not from the decoration of the Queen’s Hall, 
are important in other ways. Their likeness to the well 
known hunting scene found at Tiryns is immediately 
apparent, but a proper comparison must wait until the 
many fragments at Pylos have been brought together 
and studied. The smaller piece (Figure 3) has a straight 
upper edge which suggests that a wooden beam ran 
along the top of the plaster frieze. The upper border 
comprises bands of gray, orange and white; below at 
the right in a dark field appears the yellow head of a 
dog, or perhaps a horse; the white field to the left is 
marked off by wavy lines, perhaps representing rocky 
ground or some other natural feature. The same wavy 
lines appear on the larger piece (Figure 4) from the 
other room. Here a male figure with greaves and tunic 
aims a spear at an animal charging from the right; wavy 
lines separate man from beast and again divide two dif- 
ferent background colors. This hunting scene, in which 
everything is scaled to human figures about twenty centi- 
meters in height, seems to have occupied a frieze between 
two horizontal beams, presumably at eye level. Whether 
the discovery of fragments belonging to it in several 
rooms indicates that its original location was in a room 


on the upper floor is at present impossible to tell. The 
possibility that the walls of any one room may have 
fallen outward in different directions, carrying their 
plaster with them, must be taken into consideration. 

In the Queen’s Hall the distribution of plaster frag- 
ments was very unequal. As one might expect if walls 
fell inward, the spaces in front of doorways produced 
comparatively few fragments of plaster. On the other 
hand, in the west corner where the walls were preserved 
to the greatest height, the fused mass of fallen plaster 
appeared at a higher level than elsewhere in the room. 
The greater height of the walls preserved so much more 
of the plaster here than elsewhere that in this corner we 
may logically expect to find fresco fragments from the 
whole height of the wall. 


PERHAPS THE BEST demonstration of the problems and 
possibilities of the Queen’s Hall frescoes will be a survey 
of the various lots of plaster found in front of one wall. 
Let us consider the material from the northwest wall, 
beginning at the east and working up to the more com- 
pletely representative group of fragments in the west 
corner. The first lot includes many pieces of which the 
surface is no longer preserved. The comparatively large 
number in this condition, and the many others of which 
only dust and unrecognizable bits remain, make cer- 
tainty of restoration so difficult that it is necessary to 
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Frescoes continued 


wring as much as possible from each bit of evidence. 
Some pieces in the first ‘lot show only a plain white 
surface or an orange-black stripe on white ground. Here, 
as elsewhere on the pieces that appear to come from the 
rather slapdash dado, the initial design seems to have 
been painted in orange, over which other colors were 
laid. It is possible that for speed of execution in rapidly 
drying plaster the whole picture was sketched in orange; 
thus that color is firmly bonded into the plaster. The 
black or other color which was applied over the orange, 
on the other hand, shows a strong tendency to flake off, 
as if it had been added after the plaster had become 
somewhat dried out. 

On several pieces from this first lot, and also from 





aes 


3. Fresco fragment with head of dog or horse. 


succeeding lots, the white ground is irregularly mottled 
with a blue color which seems to reach below the sur- 
face. Whether this was an intentional effect achieved in 
the original composition of the plaster or the effect of 
the smoke in the final conflagration is unclear. On these 
blue and white mottled pieces an amorphous design of 
yellow circles and bands is outlined in orange. The irreg- 
ularity of the design and the fragmentary state of the 
pieces do not allow of interpretation or identification; it 
might be part of large-scale figured drapery, or it might 
simply be conventionalized imitation of colored stone. 
The next lot includes a large piece, half yellow and 
half red, which may be either vertical or horizontal bands, 
perhaps outlining panels. Another large piece (Figure 
5) presents a puzzle very difficult of solution. Since its 
original orientation is unknown, it must be looked at 





5. Fresco fragment with drapery and part of animal hide. 
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from every angle if it is to be identrfied. Particularly to 
be noted are the two strands of wavy hair (if it is hair), 
the black-barred bands of red and white which resemble 
drapery motifs, and the brown area which seems to be 
part of an animal’s hide. There are also many large 
pieces with bluish-white mottled ground on which are 
clustered large interlocking solid-color circles, painted 
brown over orange. Others, like the piece illustrated in 
Figure 6, show somewhat amorphous orange shapes 
bounded by curving black and orange stripes. 

The other lots of plaster found in front of this wall 
are similar. There are many large pieces, fifteen to thirty 
centimeters in width and length, with parts of these 
large non-representational “figures.” There are also 
small fragments with black lines more indicative of 
representation but too fragmentary for identification. It 





8. Head of griffin on fresco fragment. 


seems likely both from the size and decoration of the 
large pieces that they come from the lower part of the 
wall; falling a shorter distance, they were less broken; 
and the large-scale decoration seems most suitable for 
the dado. The small unintelligible pieces would then be 
the more shattered remains of the painted scenes on the 
wall above. 

This likelihood is strengthened by the plaster remains 
found in the sheltered west corner. It was there that 
many joining pieces were found which made up the 
heads of a griffin and a lion (?). The latter (Figure 7) 
is a life-size yellow head on white ground, with the 
outlines and features in a heavy black. Short black lines, 
like dashes, which are horizontal on the muzzle and 
slanting on the cheek, imitate the appearance and texture 
of animal skin. At the back of the head, where the hair 


THE AUTHOR, who is Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, received the B.A. degree from Cornell University (1939), 
the M.A. and Ph.D. from Bryn Mawr (1940, 1943). As Fel- 


low of the American School of Classical Studies (1947-48) 
she participated in excavations in the Athenian Agora, and 
later, as Guggenheim Fellow and Fulbright Scholar, worked 
on Agora material. She has also been a member of the staff at 
Gordion (Turkey) and at Pylos. At both of these excavations 
she was particularly concerned with study of the frescoes. Dr. 
Lang has also published articles on history and epigraphy. 





7. Fresco fragment showing the head of a lion. 
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9. Fragments of the lion-and-griffin frieze, tentatively placed in position. 


Frescoes continued 


would be thicker, the dashes give way to black outline 
“leaves” or “eyes” which must represent curls. The 
preserved straight edge above the head indicates the 
original top of the panel or frieze where a horizontal 
wooden beam interrupted the plaster surface. What ap- 
pears to be the lower edge of the same panel shows the 
underbelly, crouching hindquarters and tail of a yellow 
animal, again decorated with black outline “‘eyes.’’ The 
front quarters of this yellow animal are blocked from 
view by what appear to be the hindquarters and tail of 
another animal. This second animal has the same pelt- 
decoration of black outline “eyes,” but here they appear 
on a dark, almost purple, ground, and inside the black 
outline each eye is painted white, which appears pale 
pinkish purple over the dark ground. Another lower- 
edge piece with a dark purple paw must belong to this 
same animal. That this animal is a griffin seems clear 
from the other joining complex of fragments from this 
west corner. This is the griffin’s head (Figure 8): pale 
brown beak with black dashes, white-ground head with 
heavy black outlines, a pointed eye with a blue iris, a 
“collar” of black-barred brown stripes, and a blurry crest. 
A preserved straight edge at the end of the beak could 
presumably be either vertical or horizontal, but the par- 
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allel here with the lion’s head and the known propensity 
of griffins, on wall-paintings and seal-stones alike, to 
rear their heads almost erect make it probable that this 
edge was horizontal. 

Other pieces which belong to both of these animals 
can be identified but have not yet been definitely located 
in what is certainly a frieze of alternating lions and 
grifins (Figure 9). Part of the evidence for the repeti- 
tion of these two may be seen in the fragment of yellow 
body, with black “eyes,” above the purple paw. That 
the frieze continued around the room on the other walls 
may also be conjectured. Parts of three other lions’ heads 
were found in various places around the room, but only 
here in the west corner was there sufficient depth of fill 
to preserve enough fragments to allow of some sug- 
gested reconstruction. 

The reconstruction has only begun. With more clean- 
ing and joining will come new understanding of now 
mysterious pieces and sure proof whether these prelim- 
inary remarks are right or wrong. Whatever the outcome, 
it has seemed worthwhile to say this much in order to 
present the fragments here illustrated. The student of 
frescoes is most often faced with a complete scene, bril- 
liantly completed and restored: He should not miss the 
challenge and the fun of studying the actual raw ma- 
terials of what will one day be such restorations. 
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THESE THREE ALBUMS came into my possession in the’ 
spring of 1955. They were brought to the door by a 
well known Athens bookseller; he said that they had 
been in the library of a member of the Melas family 
(the family of Mrs. Schliemann) who had recently died. 
The albums certainly belonged to Schliemann, and the 
writing in them seems to be his: but they appear to have 
been lost to notice until now. It may be these to which 
Schliemann refers in describing a visit by the Emperor 
of Brazil to his lodgings in London on June 22nd, 1877 
(Mycenae, page lvii): “His Majesty spent two hours in 
examining with great attention my large Album of My- 
cenaean photographs, and repeatedly congratulated me 
on the results of my excavations.” 

Each of the three large volumes measures 1’2” x 1’ 
43/4,”, and is bound in green cloth with matching leather 
corners and spine; on the spine is stamped in gold let- 
ters MYCENAE with the number of the volume. Pasted 
into the albums are the original plans, drawings and 
photos of Schliemann’s excavations at Tiryns and My- 
cenae. These are in fact the originals of the illustrations 
which appear in the English version of Mycenae: A Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycenae and 
Tiryns, published, with a preface by W. E. Gladstone 
(the famous English Liberal Prime Minister and Ho- 
meric scholar), by John Murray of London in 1878. 

The first album contains six plans: I, that of Tiryns 
(Mycenae, Plan A); II, that of Mycenae (Mycenae. 
Plan C) ; III, sections of the Acropolis as a whole and of 


the Shaft Graves (Mycenae, Plan BB) together with 
plans and elevations of the Lion and Postern Gates at 
Mycenae and details of the different types of Cyclopean 
walling (Mycenae, pages 29-35, Nos. 17-23); IV, plan 
and elevations of the Treasury of Clytemnestra (My- 
cenae, Plan E); V, drawing of the Grave Circle (the 
basis for Mycenae, Plate VI, opposite page 124); VI, 
details of the “Altar above the IV Sepulchre’ (Mycenae, 
Plan F). The plans are all backed with linen and, where 
necessary, folded to fit into the album. They are the 
work of “my excellent engineer, the sagacious Lieutenant 
Vasilios Drosinos,” as Schliemann calls him (Mycenae, 
page 366), and are all (except VI) signed by him in 
Greek. The drawing of the Shaft Grave Circle (V) is 
signed in Greek by Dimitrios V. Tountopoulos. 

There follow seventy-seven photographs of the excava- 
tions and of the objects recovered from them, together 
with sixteen pages of original color drawings of various 
finds, especially vases and the Mycenaean clay figurines 
which so much intrigued Schliemann, who thought that 
they were (both the female figurines and the cows!) 
idols of the goddess Hera. 

The photographs are by Messrs. Romaides Brothers. 
They remain remarkably good and clear. “I do not ex- 
aggerate,”” Schliemann says (Mycenae, page 366), “if I 
assure the reader that their photographs can hardly ever 
be excelled.” All are of full plate size, except for four 
huge double plate photographs (measuring about 1’3” x 
11”), not numbered as plates, but coming between 
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Mrs. Schliemann standing at the entrance to the Tomb of Clytemnestra at Mycenae, which she excavated. 


Behind her a group of workmen can be seen inside tl > tomb. 


Schliemann’s Albums continued 


Plates 3 and 8 at the beginning of Album I. These last 
include a general view of Mycenae during the excava- 
tions (Mycenae, Plate II, opposite page 23), and the 
picture of Mrs. Schliemann standing in front of the en- 
trance of the Tomb of Clytemnestra (which she exca- 
vated), reproduced as the frontispiece (Plate V) to the 
Mycenae volume. The two photographs, Plates 92 and 
93, are combined to give the fold-out panorama of the 
Grave Circle in Mycenae, Plate VII, opposite page 148. 

Apart from the six plans at the beginning, the photo- 
graphs and color drawings together provide a total of 93 
plates in Album I. But one of the large unnumbered 
photographs between Plates 3 and 8 is “extra’’; and 
there is one “extra” page of color drawings numbered 
1 B, and a group of four pages of drawings numbered 
41 B-E. The last plate in the Album therefore has the 
number 87. 

The second Album contains only photographs, 99 in 
all, numbered consecutively from 88 to 187. No. 88 is 
the famous Warrior Vase; nearly all the other photo- 
graphs are of objects from the Shaft Graves. 

The third Album holds 98 items, numbered 188-284; 
there are two plates, a and b, under No. 257. All the 
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photographs are of objects from the Shaft Graves, except 
for the last (Plate 284) showing three seal-stones from 
the Heraion (Mycenae, Nos. 539-41). The only plate in 
Album III not a photograph, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting object in all three volumes, is No. 236. This 
is the original painting of the “mummy” from Schlie- 
mann’s ‘‘First Sepulchre’ (now known as Shaft Grave 
V), which is reproduced in Mycenae, page 297, No. 454. 

The painting, in oils on stiff card, is 1'11” long and 
1’3” wide; it shows the ‘“mummy’’ about three-quarters 
life-size, portrayed in somber shades of brown against a 
lighter yellowish-brown background. The picture had 
been folded in half to fit it into the Album; hence the 
crease across the center. I have had it removed and 
framed to hang as a grim memento mori on the walls 
of my study in Athens. 

Schliemann (Mycenae, page 296 f.) gives a dramatic 
account of how the ““mummy”’ was discovered: 

“But of the third body, which lay at the north end of 
the tomb, the round face, with all its flesh, had been 
wonderfully preserved under its ponderous golden 
mask” ;—the mask is Plate 212 reproduced as Mycenae, 
No. 473—"'there was no vestige of hair, but both eyes 
were perfectly visible, also the mouth, which, owing to 
the enormous weight that had pressed upon it, was wide 
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open, and showed thirty-two beautiful teeth. From these, 
all the physicians who came to see the body were led to 
believe that the man must have died at the early age of 
thirty-five. The nose was entirely gone. . . . Notwith- 
standing the large golden breastplate, so littlee-had been 
preserved of the breast, that the inner side of the spine 
. . Such had been the 
pressure of the débris and stones, that the body had been 
reduced to a thickness of 1 in. to 1% in. The color of the 
body resembled very much that of an Egyptian mummy. 


was visible in many places. . 


“The news that the tolerably well preserved body of a 
man of the mythic heroic age had been found, covered 
with golden ornaments, spread like wildfire through the 
Argolid, and people came by thousands from Argos, 
Nauplia, and the villages to see the wonder. But, nobody 
being able to give advice how to preserve the body, | 
sent for a painter to get at least an oil-painting made, for 
I was afraid that the body would crumble to pieces. Thus 
I am enabled to give a faithful likeness of the body, as 
it looked after all the golden ornaments had been re- 


” 


moved. ... 


In fact Schliemann had the body treated and removed 
to Athens, where it was still visible in the National Mu- 
seum before the last war. 

This body is one of the most crucial pieces of evi- 
dence in the debated question as to whether the people 
of Bronze Age Greece practised embalming or mummi- 
fication of any kind. Schliemann himself thought it was 
a true mummy; but no convincing evidence for the prac- 
tice of embalming has come to light since his time. The 
rediscovered picture of the “mummy” does not—alas!— 
really help to solve the problem of whether the bedy in 
this case had been embalmed or not. 

The writing in the Albums is in black ink and appears 
to be in Schliemann’s own hand. All the writing is in 
English, with slight misspellings on oceasion. Schlie- 
mann, as is well known, was multi-lingual and quite in- 
ternational in outlook. “Dr. Henry Schliemann, Citizen 
of the United States of America,” is the way he describes 
himself on the title page of his Mycenae volume. 

The numbers of the plates are written in ink; but 
many of the objects in the drawings and photographs 
have a number in red pencil against them. These red 











Drawing of the Grave Circle. The description above reads as follows: “Ichnography of the five Royal 
sepulchres and the large double parallel circle of slanting slabs by which they are enclosed, as well as the 
wall on which the double circle of slabs rests in the lower part of the Acropolis. The great cyclopean wall in 
front of the spectator belongs to an interior enclosure.” 
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Oil painting of the so-called mummy which was 
found in Shaft Grave V at Mycenae. 
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Gold ornament in place on a human thigh-bone, from Shaft Grave IV. 


The gold mask which was found covering the face of the mummy. 
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Plan, section and view of the altar found above Shaft Grave IV. 


Schliemann’s Albums continued 


nuntbers seem to be in the same hand as the rest of the 
writing in the Albums, and they are clearly connected in 
some way with the numbers of the illustrations in the 
published Mycenae volume. A large proportion of them 
are identical with the numbers of the illustrations there; 
but there are also a good many discrepancies. It looks as 
if the numbers in red pencil in the Albums reflect the 
original selection and order of the illustrations intended 
by Schliemann for his Mycenae volume. But in that case 
the plan of the book was considerably modified before 
it reached its final published form. 

The majority of the plates in the Albums are pictures 
of the famous objects from the Shaft Graves, which have 
been republished with splendid photographs by Karo 
in his Schachtgraber von Mykenai (1929). But some of 
the Album photographs may still prove to be important 
sources of archaeological information, since they were 
mostly taken before the objects were cleaned or restored. 
For instance, Plate 142 in Album II is interesting for 
the vexed question of the According to 
Schliemann, one of these diadem-like gold objects was 
found in position on a thigh bone, as shown in the 
photograph and the drawing made from it (Mycenae, 
No. 338). But it has since been said that Schliemann 


‘garters. 


admitted to having put the “garter” round the bone in 
this way himself (Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments 
[1950] pages 253-254. In the photograph, however, it 
looks very much as if the gold object was actually ad- 
hering to the thigh bone with the original mud of the 
excavation, exactly as Schliemann claims (Mycenae, page 
230). 

The plans at the beginning of the first Album may 
also yield new information. Thus the “altar” above 
Shaft Grave IV (Plan VI) differs in certain significant 
details from the published version in Mycenae, Plan F. 
On the original plan the measurements are inserted in 
meters, and the stone-work of the “altar” is much 
rougher (and more credible!) than it appears to be in 
the published copy of it. 

There are in all some forty plates of photographs of 
fragments of pottery and clay figurines. Many of these 
were published by Schliemann himself in his Mycenae 
book, many by Furtwaengler and Loeschcke in their 
classic Mykenische Vasen (1886). But some have never 
been published, and it is doubtful if much of the ma- 
terial itself now survives. At all events the numerous 
photographs—well over a thousand fragments of dec- 
orated pottery are covered by them—remain an impres- 
sive tribute to the care and thoroughness with which 
Schliemann recorded what he found. 
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IN THE LATE THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C. a second Dark 
Age began to overtake Mycenaean civilization, compara- 
ble to the Dark Age of the twentieth century B.c. out of 
which it emerged. After a period of boisterous warfare 
and plundering, the art of writing was lost in Greece, 
foreign contacts and imports were cut back. We know 
of no major work in architecture or painting. This second 
Dark Age was ushered in by the vast, enigmatic migra- 
tion of the so-called Sea Peoples, the collapse of the 
Hittite Empire, the sack of Troy (Settlement VIIa), the 
retreat of Egyptian power from Asia, the severe disrup- 
tion of trade lines and the destruction of many major 
the Near 
East. As a counterbalance, new political and economic 


cities both on the Greek mainland and in 


powers began to emerge on the fringes of the old 
Aegean world: the Assyrian state in Mesopotamia, the 
neo-Hittite principalities of North Syria, the Phrygians 
in Anatolia, the Philistines in Palestine, the Terramare 
people in northern Italy. Events in Greece from 1200 to 
1100 B.c. are shadowy, from 1100 to 900 even more 
obscure. But it is clear that by the ninth century the 
centers of population and wealth had shifted decisively, 
and that the Greeks had generally lost direct contact 
with their Mycenaean inheritance. 

The days are past, or passing, when this period of 
catastrophe and innovation was attributed wholesale to 
the Dorian invasion. The Dorians were illiterate and 
backward Greeks in the northwest mountains, induced by 
tribal movements in the north and by partial vacuum in 
the south to migrate slowly through central Greece south 
to the Peloponnesus and onward to islands like Crete 
and Rhodes, probably between 1100 and 950. These 
Herakles,’ who 
adopted a Mycenaean strong-man as their particular hero 
and gradually settled in Mycenaean territory under the 
pretext of ancestral right. Their various routes and the 


were the so-called ‘descendants of 


sporadic warfare of their passage are recorded in frag- 
mentary historical myths; they passed from Aetolia and 
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Phocis across the Gulf into the Peloponnesus, especially 
Laconia. where new settlements appeared in the early 
ninth century. But if one marks such “Dorian’’ villages 
on a map, it is clear that the principal innovations of the 
Dark Ages are found not along the Dorian routes but 
precisely in those areas which were not overrun, which 
maintained Mycenaean traditions the longest, and which 
lay open to contact with the East by sea. Athens, Crete 
and the Ionian coast are prominent here. The major 
innovations were cremation burial, the general use of 
iron, new fashions in body armor and swords, and the 
Protogeometric pottery style. The historical context for 
these new events is not at all clear, but recent studies 
suggest that the changes began well before the My- 
cenaean world faded away, and before any archaeological 
trace of a Dorian is found. Most of them can be at- 
tributed to the late thirteenth century, in the era of the 
Sea Peoples. 

In the thirteenth century the Mycenaeans became in- 
volved in foreign contacts to an extraordinary degree. 
Commercial posts in foreign ports were common, and 
trade in raw materials and manufactured goods must 
have been reciprocal, since there was no medium of ex- 
change like coinage. It is consequently surprising that the 
volume of Mycenaean products abroad, particularly 
pottery, is so much greater than the volume of cor- 
responding goods found in Greece. The known “Juxury” 
imports—ivory, seals, faience, spices, perhaps textiles— 
were almost entirely destined for royal and temple 
treasures, and for tomb-gifts among the wealthy upper 
classes; their procurement could not have supported the 
numbers of prosperous merchants abroad. This dispro- 
portion, combined with what we know about the natural 
resources of the mainland, strongly suggests that the 
most essential Mycenaean imports were perishable: metal 
from Cyprus and Anatolia for weapons and _ tools, 
perhaps timber from Crete, Thessaly and Lebanon, and. 
most important, grain from Egypt and the Black Sea area. 
It is quite likely that southern Greece could not grow 
enough food to be self-supporting. The Mycenaean popu- 


. lation was extraordinarily dense; almost every Classical 


polis has its Mycenaean stratum, and in many districts the 
Bronze Age sites which may be deduced from surface 
pottery outnumber the Classical sites. Tentative colonial 
projects overseas, like those at Miletus, Trianda, Phyla- 
kopi and Enkomi, testify to the Mycenaean demand for 
expansion, whether by commerce or war, after the late 
fifteenth century, and the motives may well have been 
overcrowding, too little food at home. 

This is more than peripheral economic speculation. If 
the Mycenaeans depended upon grain and metal from 
abroad to maintain their civilization, it becomes clear 
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1. Late Cypriote amphora reflecting the Mycenaean Granary style through renewed contacts in the late thirteenth century B.c. 
Photograph courtesy of the British Museum. 2. Close style stirrup-jar from Mycenaean tomb at Ialysos, Rhodes. The imaginative 
combination of birds and saucer-eyed octopus, the complete covering of the surface, the linear technique and geometric filling 
ornaments are hallmarks of this style. From Annuario 13-14 (1930-31) 294, figure 38. 


why any disruption of sea trade in the Aegean could 
cause a severe crisis in Greece. The outward movements 
of ca. 1425 to 1225 B.c. seem to initiate what were later 
to be the two classic principles of Greek survival: emi- 
gration and importation. An analogous situation arises in 
the Archaic and Classical periods when Greek colonies 
sprang up in many places once known to Mycenaeans. 
when Greek vases in Etruria were probably exchanged 
for unforged iron, and a central political concern of rival 
states was to control the grain trade with Sicily, Egypt 
and the Black Sea area. The disruption of commerce in 
the late thirteenth century may have been more dis- 
astrous for Greece than direct invasion, and this followed 
inevitably upon the coming of the Sea Peoples, whose hunt 
for land and subsistence threw the Aegean into chaos. 


THE SEA PEOPLES are as puzzling and little understood 
as the Dark Ages which they helped produce. We tend 
to imagine a general barbaric migration southward, 
responsible for all the destruction levels in the East. It 
is possible that some serious climatic change in the 
borderlands north of Macedonia, the Black Sea and the 
Caucasus forced a number of disparate tribes toward the 
sea, but clearly not all the Sea Peoples were of this 
migrant group—some were old Aegean inhabitants. Most 
of our information comes from boastful Egyptian histori- 
cal inscriptions describing their (Pyrrhic) repulse, dur- 


ing the Rameses II (ca. 
1234-1222), and 


1195-1164): the active encounters cover a span of 


reigns of 1301-1234), 


Merneptah (ca. Rameses III (ca. 
almost precisely a century, from the great battle of Kadesh 
(1286), 


Hittites and others fought as mercenaries for Rameses II, 


where some Sea Peoples were allies of the 


to the final clash at the Delta and the Philistine occupa- 
tion of Palestine (1187). As early as the time of the 
1400-1350, we hear of the 
Shardana, Shekelesh, Danauna and Lukki; the first two 


Amarna letters, about 
may be peoples who eventually ended in Sardinia and 
Sicily but were certainly Aegean at this stage; the last 
two are plausibly identified with the Danaans (Greeks) 
and the Lycians. Shardana fought for Rameses II at 
Kadesh; against him, with the Hittites, were Lycians, 
Masa (Mysians?), from 
Pedasos?), Dardana (part of the Trojan enclave in 
Homer) and unidentified Kalikisha and Mushant. Added 
to the array against Merneptah were the Tursha (Lydian 


Pidasa (Pisidians or men 


Etruscans? Trojans?) and the Akaiwasha, who were 
certainly Achaean Greeks (Mycenaeans) but from some 
eastern kingdom like Rhodes rather than from the Greek 
mainland. In the final great movement against Rameses 
III the Pulesati (Philistines) contributed their talents to 
the uproar, the Denyen were prominent and _ the 
Pharaoh added Tursha to his Shardana mercenaries. 


These marauding tribes fought anywhere that oppor- 
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Fall of the Empire continued 


tunity and a paymaster allowed, and their activities coin- 
cide curiously with Mycenaean expansion into Levantine 
ports. From the Amarna period to Merneptah they did 
net disturb Aegean trade. At Ugarit in Syria, the 
Mycenaeans, Hittites and Canaanites carried on their 
respective businesses in peace after the battle of Kadesh, 
Egypt and Hatti were fairly cordial during the later 
thirteenth century, and shipping was brisk among Crete, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Troy and the Greek mainland. But be- 
tween the reigns of Merneptah and Rameses III the 
situation changed: the familiar raids of the Sea Peoples 
were now supplemented by a land migration in ox-carts 
which moved catastrophically through the whole coastal 
area between the Hittite Empire and Palestine. This land 
pressure from the north and east may have been 
responsible for suddenly propelling the Achaeans into 
the roster of Sea Peoples; these Achaeans had been 
irritating to the Hittites somewhat earlier in the coastal 
Anatolian districts, but it must have been a sudden 
difficulty in procuring raw materials that sent them 
farther afield as pirate mercenaries. 

Archaeology is unable to tell us of the power politics 
of this critical period, but it provides certain facts for 
interpretation. Generally speaking, the destruction levels 
from Troy to Hazor (in Palestine) are characterized by 
Mycenaean III B pottery in a late stage of its thirteenth- 
century development, alongside native styles. This is also 
the typical pottery of the period of Mycenaean commer- 
cial wealth, of the great new palaces and defence fortifi- 
cations thrown up on the Greek mainland at Gla, Athens, 
Mycenae and Tiryns, and the construction of a thick wall 
behind the eastern harbor of the Isthmus. Both the 
wealth that allowed this rebuilding and the threat 
which urged it had their source in the eastern sea. 
Toward the end of the III B period additions were made 
to the defences; Mycenae and Athens took steps to 
protect their water supplies and abandoned the buildings 
outside their citadel walls. In this period we find Thebes, 
Iolkos, Gla and Tiryns abandoned, there are signs of 
burning in the outer houses at Mycenae, and Pylos was 
finally burned and looted. It must be emphasized that the 
general character of the pottery in all these destruction 
levels is similar, whether at Troy and Ugarit or at 
Mycenae and Pylos. There is real difficulty in making any 
distinctions of date among them. 


BEFORE EXPLORING the historical possibilities of this 
situation, a word must be said about Mycenaean pottery 
as dating material. In the absence of records excavators 
are forced to rely on stylistic chronology, but this has pe- 
culiar dangers. The division of Late Helladic production 
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3. Terracotta horse from Ialysos. Two Late Mycenaean pilgrim 
flasks are strapped to his back around a small cup. This elab- 
orate Mycenaean figurine is a decorated version of Close style. 
Annuario 13-14 (1930-31) Plate 22. 


into three periods, A, B and C, is based upon an in- 
controvertible development of style, but this development 
is somewhat casual and proceeds at different rates in 
different areas. The separation into watertight compart: 
ments with absolute dates attached is perhaps more con- 
venient than real. For example, virtually identical pots 
have been classified as III A:2 by Furumark, III B by 
Wace, and III C by Broneer, depending on the city and 
the context of their finding. Since in general terms III 
B is believed to have come to an end with the advent of 
the Sea Peoples, and III C to represent the afterlife of a 
reduced Mycenaean world, the difference between the 
two is crucial to any study of the oncoming Dark Ages. 

Many elements of the III C style are firmly rooted in 
III B, which represents the empire tradition. Yet two 
new extremes of III C are recognizable: the Granary style 
and the Close style. The Granary style is named after the 
large new storehouse erected at Mycenae at the end of 
III B; it refers to a series of bowls and jars decorated 
with the simplest III B patterns, especially wavy lines 
and bands (Figure 1). These pots grow progressively 
blacker, with a tendency toward the metallic glaze, 
geometric motifs and reserved surfaces characteristic of 
the Protogeometric period. The Close style is altogether 
different: it is a complication of the more abstract III B 
patterns, minutely worked over:the entire surface of the 
vase, with a fondness for Levantine bird and fish motifs 
(Figure 2). It is usually thought that these two styles 
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4. Kernos or hollow libation vase in ring-form, terminating in a bull protome. Three of the 
five vases originally perched on it are preserved. A pair of doves surmounts the basket handle. 
Late thirteenth-century Close style, perhaps from Rhodes or Cyprus. Photograph courtesy of 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


were not successive but contemporary, the Close style 
simply being the more expensive of the two, a second 
“palace style” reflecting a period of expansive imagina- 
tion and wealth at the close of the Mycenaean era. Fine 
examples are comparatively rare; it was widely imitated 
in inferior reproductions, and elements of it are in- 
cluded in the III B ware which continued to be made: 
cross-hatching, fine parallel lines, concentric semicircles, 
often filled with black (Figures 3, 4). Granary ware 
and simplified versions of the III B tradition are found 
in some quantity in poorer sites and tombs, and form a 
main .element in the discouraged Submycenaean wares 
which in turn give way to Protogeometric. All these 
styles which make up III C are further modified by 
local variations. 

Chronological difficulties arise, since elaborate Close 
style vases have been found in single burials on Rhodes 
along with vases of III B international style, and the III 
B paneled bowls, which mark the destruction levels of 
Ugarit and the outer houses at Mycenae, are mingled with 
sherds of Close style inspiration at Tarsus and Athens. 
Late III B and early III C must be partially contemporary. 
The question of absolute date depends on finding Egyp- 
tian or other datable foreign objects in a good pottery 
context, and several of these cross-dates are available. A 
scarab of Rameses II was found with III B pottery at 
Kourion in Cyprus. An important find at Ugarit in the 
level just preceding destruction (characterized by III B 


pottery) was a sword of a new cut-and-thrust type bear- 
ing the cartouche of Merneptah. This suggests that II B 
endured at some sites until 1220 B.c. at least. But at 
Perati on the Attic coast, in an impressive group of III 
C pottery resembling Rhodian Close style (Figure 5) 
there was again a scarab of Rameses II. Either this 
second scarab is markedly earlier than the pottery in the 
tomb, or the initial date of III C must be raised and the 
Close style considered a new (eastern?) fashion which 
overlapped the common wares of III B and tended to 
oust them. 

The Perati cemetery is particularly interesting because 
it reveals the tentative beginnings of two important 
“Dark Age” innovations: cremation burial in a half- 
dozen cases, and iron weapons, or at least one sword 
with an iron blade. Taken in conjunction with several 
objects of Egyptian XVIIIth or XITXth Dynasty manu- 
facture, a seal from Asia Minor, a seal with Linear B 
characters, and a dagger of Syrian type with curved 
blade, these innovations obviously had their source in 
international trade with Egypt and the Near East pre- 
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5. Group of Close style vases from Mycenaean cemetery at Perati, Attica. Both the 


vases and the sudden appearance of cremation in this cemetery suggest influence fron 


Rhodes. From Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 79 (1955) 225. 


6. Right: Ships of the Dark Ages. A. Mycenaean ship from Asine, scrawled on a 
twelfth-century stirrup-jar. B. Cycladic pirate ship from Melos, on a sherd of the 
same period. C. Protogeometric ship on a krater from Knossos. D. Ship belonging t 


the Sea Peoples, from an Egyptian relief. After Marinatos in Bulletin d: 
219, 222; G. Kirk in Annual of the 


dance hellénique 57 (1933 
Athens 44 (1949) 117-119. 


Fall of the Empire continued 


cisely at the time when the Mycenaean Akaiwasha and 
Denyen were raiding with the other Sea Peoples, and 
when cities were being destroyed in the Levant and on 
the Greek mainland. If ships from the Levant were 
touching at mainland coastal points when mainland cities 
were being burned, we need no Dorians to account for 
the results. 


A SURVEY OF THE GREEK ClTiEs which faded out at the 
end of the thirteenth century may bring the situation into 
relief. Thebes has not been properly excavated, but the 
last phase of the citadel seems to have contained III B 
pottery, while the tombs outside continued till the end of 
III C. At Tolkos and Pylos the main palace was burned 
at the end of HI B, with a small quantity of III ¢ 
pottery present; again, neighboring tombs continue 
through Submycenaean to Protogeometric. The Boeotian 
fortress of Gla was suddenly built, as if to protect the 
fertile Copaic basin, and suddenly abandoned, all within 
a short period of III B. Tiryns also underwent extensive 
rebuilding and strengthening at the end of IH B, as a 


natural guard-post on the Bay of Nauplia; it was burned 
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and abandoned shortly afterward. A remarkable tomb- 
robber’s hoard at Tiryns contains a new foreign sword 
type associated with gold and northern amber, and the 
pottery on the plain beneath the walls includes some 
Submycenaean. A few miles away, at Argos, the tombs 
suggest a similar sequence, and there are two cremation 
burials in a possibly Mycenaean context. Late contact 
with Cyprus is probable at both these sites. Tiny Asine, 
down on the coast east of Tiryns, was apparently not 
disturbed at all; it was probably not worth plundering. 
The men of Asine continued to venture out in ships in 
the II] C and Submycenaean periods (Figure 6, A). 

The situation at Mycenae itself is still open to discus- 
sion. The stratification of different areas is not entirely 
consistent. As at Gla and Tiryns, defensive rebuilding 
was undertaken in III B: the water supply protected, 
the granary built. Outside the walls, four houses or 
storage sheds were burned; their contents testify to brisk 
trade with the East in ivories and spices, and the pottery 
is largely II] B, with a few pieces transitional to HI C 
as well as pure III C sherds in the upper fill. The ex- 
cavators believe that this burning represents a first wave 
of attack on Mycenae, but that the citadel itself held 
out for almost a hundred years more. Yet in the citadel, 
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in the levels which precede the burning there, we find 
Close style ware associated with ordinary III B pieces, 
and the latest pottery on the palace floor resembles that 
of the last days of Pylos and Tiryns, again II B-C. It is 
hard to believe that much time elapsed between the two 
fires. We have seen that fine Close style ware, of which 
there is a good deal in the citadel, did not need a 
hundred years to develop but probably overlapped with 
III B; a Canaanite wine-jar and the foreign armaments 
of the Warrior Vase show that international trade was 
still flourishing when the citadel fell, as is also evident 
from the outer houses. Tombs continued to the end of 
III C, and there are Protogeometric burials among them 

Athens, which prided itself on never being invaded, 
presents a similar appearance. Toward the end of III B 
the small houses outside the Acropolis were abandoned, 
an underground fountain complex was included within 
the walls, a postern gate closed for greater security. The 
final pottery is like that of Mycenae: mostly traditional 
III B wares, a little Granary style ware, a few imitations 
of Close style. There are Submycenacan settlements on 
Salamis and other nearby sites, the same new foreign 


sword type as at Tiryns but this time in iron, and a 


direct continuity of burial from III C to Protogeometric, 


7. Left: Foreign swords at Dark Age sites. Mycenae (1), Egyptian 
Delta (2, 3, 5), Mouliana in Crete (4), Kourion in Cyprus, with an 
iron blade (10), Italy (6, 7), 
new type appear at Enkomi, Tiryns. Athens (iron) and Kallithea in 
Achaea. From Schaeffer. Enkomz-Alasia, Figure 105. 





Hungary (8, 9). Other swords of this 


8. Below: Pair of bronze greaves from a late thirteenth-century My- 
cenaean tomb at Kallithea, Achaea. This unique armor probably reflects 
new military developments about the time of the siege of Troy. Cour- 
tesy of N. Zapheiropoulos and N. Gialouris. 





with cremations increasing. Yet without being burned, 
Athens faded away exactly like more obviously destroyed 
sites; neither architecture nor art continued, only people. 

In nearly every case, both on the Greek mainland and 
in the Levant, the destruction was not permanent. In 
none of the mainland cities which suffered is there any 
sign of an invading people—not an arrowhead, knife or 
piece of armor in the debris which is not thoroughly 
Mycenaean. The sporadic foreign objects found in con- 
text, such as the new cut-and-thrust swords, are peaceably 
buried in Mycenaean tombs, more like loot or souvenirs 
of mercenary service than the leavings of conquering bar- 
barians. Two tentative conclusions emerge: that it was 
not the “destructions’’ which hurt Mycenaean centers so 
much as economic deprivation which made it impossible 
for them to maintain and rebuild in the old manner, 
and that the various semi-independent Mycenaean king- 
doms at home and abroad used the chaotic conditions of 
the late thirteenth and early twelfth centuries to profit 
by pirate raids on one another as well as on Trojans, 
Hittites, Canaanites and Egyptians. Legend insists that 
Thebes and Troy fell to Mycenaeans, and even without 
poetry we may guess at similar events on similar sites. 
It has often been suggested that Troy fell in a last 
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9. Late Mycenaean graffito found in a tomb at Tragana near Pylos. This picture of 
a ship shows that trade or piracy still existed on the west coast in the twelfth century 
after the destruction of Nestor’s palace. From Ephemeris Archaiologike 1914, page 108. 


Fall of the Empire continued 


Mycenaean attempt to control the northern trade routes, 
and this is only one symptom of the general economic 
disturbance, when raw materials like grain and metal 
became difficult to procure abroad. This disturbance took 
place when III C pottery was beginning to overlap with 
III B, a time when the variety of local styles testifies to 
broken communications, when cremation was being 
practised occasionally and iron was sporadically used in 
the Mycenaean world. 

Inability to import seems to have demanded emigra- 
tion as an alternative, and it is precisely among the My- 
cenaean emigrants of late III B and early III C that we 
find clearest signs of the innovations of the Dark Ages. 
Greek myth records several adventurers who settled in 
the East after the mutual exhaustion of the Trojan War, 
and archaeology introduces some more. The sites of 
Tarsus in Cilicia and Enkomi in Cyprus are especially 
instructive. At Tarsus all the Mycenaean pottery is con- 
centrated after the destruction of the Hittite-dominated 
town, it ranges from ‘“‘Rhodian III A” (which continued 
fairly late on Rhodes) through Submycenaean, but most 
of it is late III B, Granary style and local versions of the 
Levantine Close style. This must represent a group of 
Mycenaeans who first raided the town and then found 
it a safe place to subsist in after the general break-up; it 
is hard to tell whether they came from Rhodes or from 
the mainland. The descendants of the legendary My- 
cenaean Mopsos, and relics of the Denyen, who raided 
so long with the other Sea Peoples, are known in this 
general region as late as the eighth century. At Enkomi, 
Mycenaeans had been operating since about 1400 B.c., 
but here and at other Cypriote sites like Sinda and 
Palaikastro a new group seems to have entered just be- 
fore the destruction, bringing with them III C pottery 
with affinities to the Rhodian Close style, and the new 
swords. Then the town was attacked and burned, and 
there appears a more normal Greek mainland pottery 
with elements of Granary style and Submycenaean deco- 
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ration. Apparently two waves of Mycenaeans intruded 
upon those already settled conveniently close to the 
Cypriote metal supplies: the first from the east as a rov- 
ing band, the second from the west as colonists, who may 
have overrun the others. 

The swords we have noticed at Tiryns and Enkomi, 
and later at Athens, are at home in other sites where 
these Mycenaean emigrants touched (Figure 7). At 
Kourion in Cyprus there is one with an iron blade; there 
are several examples from the Egyptian Delta; they 
occur on Crete along with cremation, as at Mouliana; at 
Achaia on the west coast of the Peloponnesus where 
there is a sudden influx of population in III B-C, and 
with them a unique pair of bronze greaves (Figure 8). 
About this time, or slightly later, both swords and 
greaves appear in northern Italy and Hungary. The 
swords are quite unlike the Mycenaean rapier or cruci- 
form long sword, and can only represent a new cultural 
group in the Aegean with which Mycenaeans had been 
in contact. In Ithaca, at the beginning of the Dark Ages, 
we find a sword very like those the Shardana use on the 
XIXth Dynasty Medinet Habu reliefs, and this suggests 
an origin for the others: the new armory of the later 
Sea Peoples, whether from the Balkans or the Caucasus. 
In both these areas iron was being smelted in Mycenaean 
times. 

Similarly, cremation followed eastern trade. At Ialysos 
in Rhodes there are several cremations with III C pottery, 
and it was noted that cremations and iron at Perati in 
Attica are associated with Rhodian pottery. At Tragana 
and other tomb sites near Pylos, where habitation con- 
tinued after the fall of the palace down into the 
Protogeometric period, there are also cremations and 
evidence of continued shipping in late III C (Figure 9). 
The sword in the cremation burial at Mouliana in Crete 
was associated with fantastic Subminoan figured pottery ; 
at other sites in Crete cremations continued from Sub- 
minoan into Geometric (Knossos, Tylisos, Olous, Dreros, 
Vrokastro), and iron became more common. Cremation 
was an old habit in Anatolia—at Bogazkéy, Karahiiyiik 
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10. A Cypriote bichrome pyxis dating from the Early Iron Age, which displays 
the continuity of the Close bird and animal style from the Late Bronze Age. 
Photograph courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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11. ‘Philistine’ stirrup-jar from Gezer, Pales- 
tine, showing how Mycenaean forms and deco- 
ration were adapted to local traditions in the 
East during the twelfth century. From Macal- 
ister, Gezer II, Figure 339. 


12. An extraordinarily late Mycenaean jar from 
southern Achaea which foreshadows the coming 
of the Protogeometric style in Greece. From 
Praktika 1925, page 117. 
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13. Geometric Aalathos from near Knossos which has been in- 
terpreted as part of a “Mycenaean revival” in ninth-eighth cen- 
tury Crete; the shape and decoration were common in latest My- 
cenaean wares. Brock, Fortetsa, Plate 24. 


14. Right: Late Mycenaean fantasy from tomb near Pylos. The 
strange shape with modeled animal heads is a unique product of 
Mycenaean III C, but illustrates a tradition from which the 
earliest Geometric animal askoi probably evolved. From Mari- 
natos in Das Altertum I (Berlin 1955) 161. 


Fall of the Empire continued 


and Kiiltepe; there is no need of Dorians to explain this 
new fashion among the more mobile Mycenaeans of the 
twelfth century. Where Mycenaeans enjoyed undisturbed 
settlement, they generally preferred traditional chamber 
burial, as at Miletus and in Caria. 


FROM ALL THESE TRACES of dispersion it is clearly not 
the Mycenaeans who disappeared, but Mycenaean civili- 
zation. The strength of that civilization depended greatly 
upon invigorating contact with Crete and the East, from 
the time of the Shaft Graves onward. When contact was 
broken, Mycenaean culture drifted so far into sterility 
that it is hard to recognize. One must also assume a 
drastic loss of population. But here and there relics of 
the Mycenaean age continued: Cyprus never lost its main 
inheritance, the ability to write, and concomitantly the 
Mycenaean Close and Granary styles became a standard 
part of the Cypriote repertory (Figures 1, 10). The 
bichrome birds which used to be called Graeco-Phoeni- 
cian go back directly to the Close styles of Crete and 
Rhodes; their reappearance in the Geometric and 
Orientalizing styles of those two islands is not entirely 
fortuitous. In Palestine, traditionally supposed to have 
been settled by the Philistines after 1187 B.c., a whole 
class of Philistine pottery betrays Mycenaean influence, 
though handled in native bichrome techniques. Some is 
genuine Mycenaean in the Close tradition, like a 
“Philistine’’ stirrup jar from Gezer (Figure 11) ; some is 
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simply debased “refugee pottery’’ which had its source 
in sterile III B. 

Several Dark Age pots from Achaea and Crete display 
transitional features leaning toward the black Geometric 
style that opened the Classical period (Figure 12): the 
dark paint, reserved areas and the shape itself show what 
was proceeding naturally in these baékward areas where 
no proper Protogeometric ever penetrated at all. The 
main distinction of Attic Protogeometric pottery is that it 
developed excellence and control, which the others did 
not. In Crete many towns continued making degenerate 
Mycenaean pottery right into the Geometric era, and 
even places like Knossos, which knew about Attic Proto- 
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15. Left: Protogeometric askos in the shape of a bird with a jar perched on its tail, from near Knossos. This bird is directly connected 
with plastic vases of the Mycenaean Close style in both concept and decoration. From Brock, Fortetsa, plate 23. 16. Right: Double 
basket-vase from Apulia. Although decorated in purely Italian Geometric manner, it betrays Iron Age awareness of older Mycenaean 
motives at the edges of the old Mycenaean world. Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


geometric, seem to have had a ‘‘Mycenaean revival” after 


900 B.c. A vessel from Fortetsa (Figure 13) recalls the . 


type of pottery which characterized the last Mycenaean 
phase at Athens, although it is much blacker. Again, the 
Mycenaean III C repertory began to include animal- 
shaped vases, like the fine pack-horse in Figure 3 or the 
bull-and-bird £ernos of Figure 4. In Submycenaean some 
wild fantasies were produced, like the object from a late 
tomb near Pylos, where continuity is fairly evident 
(Figure 14). A bird vase from Knossos is purely 
Geometric, but if isolated would be hard to distinguish 
from its III C predecessors (Figure 15). Even in the far 
west, in Italy, where some contact with the afterlife of 
the Mycenaean world seems to have been maintained, 
perhaps via Cephallenia and Ithaca, or by an influx of 
“Iapygian” Cretans which legend hints at, we find echoes 
of simple III C style in Apulian Geometric: the joined 
basket shape, concentric semicircles, running hooked 
spirals (Figure 16). None of this is surprising, since (as 
Furumark and Desborough have shown) Protogeometric 
is not at all an intrusive style but rather a remodeling, 
specifically Athenian, of tendencies inherent in Late 
Mycenaean pottery throughout the Aegean. 

Other things were also happening, of course, and 
when trade began to circulate more freely again in the 
Mediterranean around 900 B.c., new influences were 
adopted with enthusiasm by districts which had endured 
the depressing isolation of the eleventh and tenth cen- 
turies. Protogeometric boats were painted on vases in 
Crete just as Submycenaean ones had been at Tragana, 


Asine and Enkomi (cf. Figure 9), and international 
contact contributed once more to civilized developments 


among the Greeks. It took several centuries for wealth to 


accumulate again; Greece did not begin to approach My- 
cenaean heights of art and architecture until the early 
seventh century. The undeniable poverty of the Dark 
Ages has been the main reason for postulating a break 
between the Helladic and Hellenic periods, for a side 
effect of poverty was an utter lack of datable architectural 
remains, whether domestic or public, on the mainland. 
This situation has been mitigated slightly by the dis- 
covery of Protogeometric houses at Smyrna on the Ionian 
coast, and astute excavation may produce other Dark Age 
settlements with successive floors, undisturbed by later 
rebuilding. But tombs in series from Late Mycenaean 
through Protogeometric to Geometric are well enough 
known, most completely in the Kerameikos at Athens, on 
a more reduced and tentative scale in other districts; 
clearly the Greeks did not disappear, though they were too 
poor to cut stone and to wall cities. Equally clearly, they 
were re-shuffled by emigration; the traditions of the 
Aeolian, Ionian and Dorian migrations are testimony of 
this. They also lost or transformed their Mycenaean 
“empire” inheritance; this was already beginning in the 
disturbance of the Sea Peoples period. But it may be 
that the Dark Ages appear to be more of a mystery than 
they actually were; they are dark because they were poor 
and isolated in comparison with what preceded and what 
followed, but they are far from being a total blank in the 
history of Greece. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Obituaries 


With regret we record the deaths of 
the following prominent scholars: 

Dr. FRANZ MILTNER, Professor at 
the University of Innsbruck, recently 
director of excavations at Ephesus 
(died July, 1959); 

Miss M. JULIA BENTLEY, teacher of 
Latin at Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, who was influential in the pro- 
motion of Classical studies (died No- 
vember 13, 1959); 

Dr. EpGar C. SCHENK, Director of 
the Brooklyn Museum, noted art his- 
torian (died November 16, 1959). 

LAURISTON WarD, Curator of Asi- 
atic Archaeology at Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University; founder and presi- 
dent of the Council of Old World 
Archaeology (died February 1, 1959). 


Eneolithic Symposium 


We owe the following report to Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Ehrich who, with 
Dr. Marija Gimbutas, represented the 
United States at this Symposium by 
courtesy of National Science Founda- 
tion travel grants: 


In October 1959 the Archaeological 
Institute of the Czechoslovakian Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences was host 
to an international group of specialists 
at a symposium on the problems of the 
Late Neolithic period. The idea for 
these meetings took shape at the Vth 
International Congress of the Prehis- 
toric and Protohistoric Sciences held at 
Hamburg in 1958. Although the In- 
ternational Union served as general 
sponsor, the Archaeological Institute, 
under the directorship of Dr. Jaroslav 
Bohm, executed the entire planning 
and organization. 

Of the forty-five official partici- 
pants, eighteen were Czechoslovakians. 
The twenty-seven guests represented 
the following countries: Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, France, East and 
West Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 


land, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States and Yugoslavia. 

The symposium was _ organized 
around a series of regional inventory 
papers which were reproduced and 
circulated in advance to serve as the 
basis of the discussions but were not 
presented at the meetings. The partici- 
pants then prepared supplementary 
contributions for presentation. The 
Corded Ware and Bell Beaker cultures 
were excluded from detailed discus- 
sion, for they more properly belong to 
the Eneolithic formative phases of the 
Bronze Age. The period under consid- 
eration runs only from the end of the 
Middle Neolithic through the Late 
Neolithic and into the Eneolithic, or 
roughly the centuries just before 2000 
B.C. to a century or so after. This time 
span, although brief, is of particular 
significance in European culture his- 
tory, for it represents the transition 
from the more local and distinctive 
Neolithic groups to the larger, more 
cohesive, composite regional sub-cul- 
tures of Bronze Age civilization. 

The group assembled in Prague on 
October 4, and for three days held in- 
tensive discussions at the castle of 
Liblice as guests of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. This program in- 
cluded a half-day excursion back to 
Prague to visit the Prehistoric Division 
of the National Museum and the Ar- 
chaeological Institute where a special 
display of finds from recent excava- 
tions of the so-called Funnel Beaker 
and Rivna¢ phases had been prepared. 
At the Museum, Dr. Jifi Neustupny 
has recently reorganized the entire pre- 
historic exhibit. 

On October 8, at the invitation of 
the Moravian branch of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute, the party journeyed 
to Brno, stopping en route to visit the 
important collections in the Kolin Mu- 
seum and the large Early Neolithic site 
of Bylany at Kutna Hora, where Dr. 
Bohumil Soudsky is now excavating. 


At Brno the activities included an ad- 
ditional day of intensive discussion, a 
visit to the collections of the museum, 
where an arrangement of material 
from the stratified site of JeviSovice 
(Jaispitz) had been specially prepared, 
and a very enjoyable day's outing. 

Although the Symposium officially 
ended on October 11, some seventeen 
of the party were able to accept the 
invitation of Dr. Anton Todik, the 
Director, to be guests of the autono- 
mous Archaeological Institute of Slo- 
vakia, at Nitra. One day was spent in 
examining and discussing Neolithic 
and Eneolithic material at the Insti- 
tute, and a second in visiting the exca- 
vations at the fortified site of Nitrian- 
sky Hradok at Zamétek, near Nove 
Zamky on the way to Bratislava, as 
well as visiting the Bratislava Mu- 
seum. 

The scale of the archaeological work 
now under way in Czechoslovakia is 
most impressive. The institutes are 
large, well organized for research, and 
staffed with trained personnel. Their 
activities are both extensive and in- 
tensive, and they are conducting sev- 
eral large excavations in accordance 
with definite programs. 

In short compass it is impossible to 
summarize the actual content of the 
discussions, for the problems ranged 
from over-all general topics through 
more limited regional ones, and down 
to some quite specific points. The ter- 
ritorial range took in all of Europe 
north of the Mediterranean countries, 
from the British isles to the Volga, but 
excluding the forested zones of north- 
ern Scandinavia, the East Baltic and 
the areas north of the Russian steppes. 
The cultural picture is far from uni- 
form and is highly complex, breaking 
down into several major cultural re- 
gions. The Archaeological Institute at 
Prague is now preparing the publica- 
tion of all the papers as modified by 
their authors in the light of the subse- 
quent discussions, and has _ scheduled 
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the volume to appear late in 1960. A 
major feature will be a series of con- 
cise statements which outline the chief 
problems, both general and lécal, re- 
lating to the Late Neolithic period of 
Europe, as they emerged and took 
shape during the course of the sym- 
posium. 

The great value of the symposium 
lay in the opportunity it gave special- 
ists from different countries to discuss 
related problems, to clarify and bring 
up to date for each other the work be- 
ing done in their own territories, to 
correct misconceptions and gain new 
insights by cooperative discussion and 
by the increase of each individual's 
breadth of information, to clarify the 
terminology now in use, and to isolate 
and define many unanswered ques- 
tions. It represents an important mile- 
stone in the progress of Late Neolithic 
research. The careful planning and 
efficient conduct, the intensely profes- 
sional level, the friendly attack on mu- 
tual problems, and the very cordial 
hospitality extended by organizations 
and by individuals made participation 
in this symposium a truly memorable 
experience. 


Exhibition of Greek Art in Basel 


We learn from Professor Karl Sche- 
fold that an unusually fine exhibition 
of original Greek masterpieces is to be 
held this summer in Basel, Switzer- 
land, as part of the celebration of the 
500th anniversary of the University of 
Basel. 

The exhibition will include hitherto 
unpublished bronze statues, black- and 
red-figured vases, and monumental 
sculpture from private collections in 
Switzerland. Famous sculptures from 
Italy, France and Germany will also 
be shown. For the first time it will be 
possible to compare an archer from 
the Aegina temple with the Amazon 
of the Conservatori Palace. Together 
with the Apollo of the Conservatori 
will be seen the Niobid of the Terme 
Museum which perhaps comes from 
the same pediment, and also the newly 
acquired Niobid of the Berlin Muse- 
ums. A room containing unpublished 
gold jewelry and coins will round out 
the picture. 

This important and interesting ex- 
hibition will be on view at the Kunst- 
halle in Basel from June 18th to 
September 11th. 
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Main exhibition hall of Gustaf III’s museum in the Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


A Swedish Monarch’s Collection 


A fascinating and unusual museum 
was opened or, rather, re-opened, in 
Stockholm in 1958. Displaying a king’s 
personal collection of antiquities, it is 
housed appropriately in the royal pal- 
ace. 

Gustaf III (b. 1746), who was ex- 
tremely interested in literature and 
art, acquired a large number of ancient 
sculptures—182 pieces in all, chiefly by 
purchase from the sons of Piranesi, 
the famous Italian engraver. The col- 
lection was very highly admired by his 
contemporaries, and it contained many 
fine works; part of it, however, con- 
sisted of heavily restored Roman 
copies, and some of the pieces were 
complete forgeries. 

After Gustaf III’s sudden death in 
1792 (he was murdered in the Stock- 
holm Opera House) a museum com- 
prising his art collections was founded 
by order of Prince Carl (regent dur- 
ing the minority of Gustaf IV), and 
thus was created the first publicly 
owned art museum outside Italy. As 
the collections gradually increased, it 
became necessary to transfer them to 
larger premises. This was done in 
1866, when they were removed to the 
new National Museum. Recently, how- 
ever, it seemed desirable that the col- 
lection should be restored to its orig- 
inal home—the ground floor of the 
library wing of the royal palace. Here, 
in an attractive gallery of neo-Classical 
style, the visitor may see most of King 
Gustaf III's statues again standing in 
their original places. 


Sixty-first AIA General Meeting 


Members of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA gathered in 
New York, December 28-30, for their 
annual meeting in conjunction with 
the American Philological Association. 
The total attendance amounted to the 
impressive number of 950. 

Thirty-three papers were read, the 
subjects covering chiefly the archae- 
ology of the Classical world and the 
Near East, and including a number of 
excavation reports. Owing to the scar- 
city of space in this issue, we omit 
our usual brief accounts of the papers 
presented and recommend our readers 
to consult the April 1960 issue of the 
American Journal of Archaeology, 
where summaries will be found. 

The sessions were held at the Hotel 
Commodore with the exception of one 
which took place at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Here the members 
were entertained at an excellent recep- 
tion following the meeting, in the 
mediaeval hall of the Museum. A spe- 
cial feature of the occasion was the 
opportunity to view the fine exhibit, 
“Ancient Art in New York Private 
Collections,” planned by members of 
the AIA’s New York Society. The 
beautifully arranged objects of splen- 
did quality added a rare pleasure to 
the gathering. 

At the joint annual banquet the 
speaker was former AIA President 
Henry T. Rowell. His address, “The 
End of One World,” was a brilliant 
exposition (with many a lesson for 
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the present day) of the crisis in the 
Roman world. Professor Rowell dem- 
onstrated how the events of history 
shrank the Romans’ image of their 
domain from the orbis terrarum to a 
frankly delimited area, while the con- 
cept of “Romania,” a rather late de- 
velopment, changed from an empire to 
a way Of life. 


Prizes for Scholarly Monographs 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, wishing to encourage and as- 
sist the publication of scholarly con- 
tributions to knowledge, announces an 
annual award of three prizes ($1000 
each) to authors of unpublished mon- 
ographs, one in each of the following 
fields: Humanities, Social Sciences, 
Physical and Biological Sciences. The 
final date for acceptance of manu- 
scripts is October 1. Details concern- 
ing the competition may be obtained 
by sending a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to the Committee on Mono- 
graph Prizes, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, 
Brookline Station, Boston 46, Mass. 


Mycenaean Colloquium 


Not officially, but practically, the 
Mycenaean Discussions generously pro- 
vided for by the organizers of the 
Third International Congress of Classi- 
cal Studies (London, August 31-Sep- 
tember 5, 1959) became also the third 
of the series of Mycenaean Colloquia, 
following those at Gif in 1956 and 
Pavia in 1958. The arrangements per- 
mitted the presence and participation 
of a large audience (almost a hundred 
at one session), and there was time for 
some general discussion of most of the 
papers presented. 

In the first session G. Pugliese Car- 
ratelli’s paper was Aspetti de la mon- 
archia minoica e micenea, with a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the Myce- 
naean word wa-na-ka (king) and of 
other words related to it either in form 
or in use. In the second session the 
report of W. McDonald’s and R. Hope 
Simpson’s explorations of Mycenaean 
sites in Messenia was briefly presented. 
The two papers dealing with the struc- 
ture of Mycenaean society were by 
E. L. Bennett, on Slavery, distinguish- 
ing the slave of a smith from the slave 


of a god, one in true subjection and 
the other in a far different position in 
society, and by L. R. Palmer on Keke- 
mena and Tereta, two terms closely 
involved in the system of land tenure. 
New interpretations of several pas- 
sages in the tablets occasioned a lively 
discussion, cut short only by tea time. 

The next session was devoted to the 
Minoan Linear A texts. C. H. Gordon 
spoke on Semitic Factors in the Mi- 
noan-Mycenaean Sphere, while E. G. 
Peruzzi’s theme was The Structure of 
Minoan Tablets. The two different so- 
lutions they proposed were joined in 
the discussion by almost every other 
recent suggestion, including the opin- 
ion that no sensible progress can yet 
be made. This ended the sessions pro- 
vided for in the program of the Con- 
gress, but the discussion of Mycenaean 
problems was continued at dinner, and 
an informal supplementary discussion 
was held the following day. 

Most exciting was the announcement 
by Mabel Lang of the text of one of 
the sealings found in this season’s ex- 
cavations at Pylos, a sealing which 
brings together in one word a com- 





SUMMER PROGRAM, 1960 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
TWO SUMMER PROGRAMS of unusual interest and value for students and teachers of Latin, Classical Litera- 


tures, Ancient History, Art and Archaeology. 








I. Cumae Summer School: 

Three separate sessions in the Naples area: 
July 15-July 26; July 29-August 9; Au- 
gust 21-31. Guidance and lectures by experi- 
enced American scholars and Italian archae- 
ologists at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Misenum, Baiae, Pozzuoli, 
Capri, Ischia, Paestum, Stabiae and the 
Naples Museum. Comfortable living accom- 
modations at the Villa Vergiliana at Cumae; 
quiet location, enjoying fresh sea breezes; 
reference library. 

Cost: $150.00 for the longer sessions; 
$130.00 for the shorter session (August 
21-31). Cost includes tuition, transporta- 
tion, entrance fees, room and meals at the 
Villa Vergiliana and on trips. All partici- 
pants arrange their own transatlantic travel. 
A scholarship is available to members of the 
Vergilian Society. For application forms, 
address Director of the Summer Sessions: 
Prof. Alexander G. McKay, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


II. Classical Study-Tour: July 1-August 8. 

The first session at Cumae, followed by visits to Classical and 
Mediaeval sites and museums in Sicily, southern Italy, and Rome 
area. 

A. THE CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT CUMAE: 
July 1-12. 

B. SOUTHERN 


ventum, Caudine 


ITALY AND SICILY: July 13-26: Bene- 
Forks, Caserta, Capua, Cassino, Gaeta, Min- 
turnae; Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, 
Piazza Armerina (Casale), Morgantina, Palazzolo Acreide 
(Acrae), Syracuse, Taormina, Messina, Cefalu, and Himera. 

C. ROME AREA: July 26-August 8: Terracina, Palestrina, Fras- 
cati, Lavinium, Ardea, Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli, Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, Veii, Cerveteri, Bracciano, Tarquinia, Ostia, and museums 
and monuments of Ancient Rome. 

Small Enrollment (25 maximum), private bus, air-transportation 
Naples-Palermo, expert guidance by Directors of the Summer 
School at Cumae; sufficient time at each site to interpret the best 
of Classical and Mediaeval treasures. 

Cost: $640.00, including tuition, all transportation, entrance fees, 
room and meals. Accommodations at first-class or good second- 
class hotels. Transatlantic passage is not included. 

For application forms, address the Tour Director: Prof. Charles 


T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Early application is advised. 
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pletely new sign and two of more or 
less doubtful values. It was hoped that 
the ideogram on the reverse of the 
sealing might provide a clue. to the 
interpretation and to definite values 
for all the signs involved. No satisfac- 
tory interpretation was agreed upon, 
but the opportunity to work together 
on a wholly new text was much ap- 
preciated. Beside the formal and in- 
formal Mycenaean discussions, two 
well applauded papers in the regular 
sessions of the Congress were devoted 
to Mycenaean subjects, the reports by 
C. W. Blegen and G. E. Mylonas on 
the most recent excavations of Pylos 
and Mycenae. 


ESAF Meeting 


The Eastern States Archaeological 
Federation held its annual meeting at 
the Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
New York, November 7-8, 1959. The 
total registration was 155, and state 
societies from Georgia to Michigan 
and Ontario, Canada, were repre- 
sented. Saturday afternoon was de- 
voted to a Symposium on the Study of 
Projectile Points, Sunday afternoon 
and two concurrent sessions on Satur- 
day morning to fourteen papers; one 
of the morning sessions was devoted 
to ethnohistory of the Colonial period. 
The other papers reported on archae- 
ological work from Massachusetts to 
Maryland, with one from Georgia. 
Three of these were of especial interest 
—at least to this reporter. 

W. Fred Kinsey of the Pennsylvania 
State Museum, Harrisburg, reported 
on “Excavations at the Sheep Rock 
Shelter: A Dry Site in Central Penn- 


sylvania.” Eight weeks of work were 
done on this large, deep, dry shelter 
on the Juniata River. The total depth 
may be as great as 20 or 25 feet, but 
excavations have yet not reached below 
ten feet; ninety percent of the deposit 
is still undisturbed. Upper Shenk’s 
Ferry material was found below the 
surface level of Susquehannock; the 
lower investigated levels are Late Ar- 
chaic. Nine pre-ceramic levels have 
been identified. A great deal of ordi- 
narily perishable material was rfe- 
covered, largely cordage made of In- 
dian hemp, dogbane and _ butterfly 
milkweed, twisted on the knee; the 
common knots were employed. Cord- 
age was made into nets and fabrics, 
and mattings were also made. Elm 
bark was much used, as for large con- 
tainers, and leather artifacts were 
made. The people were mainly agricul- 
tural, with corn and beans the princi- 
pal staples, but considerable hunting 
was carried on. Cooked human te- 
mains apparently suggest cannibalism. 

Maurice Robbins of the Massachu- 
setts Archeological Society reported on 
six years of work at seven sites, the 
most important of which is ‘“Wapa- 
nucket No. 6, an Archaic Village in 
Middleboro, Massachusetts.’’ Here the 
posts (over 600) of a large number of 
houses were found. These circular 
houses averaged 30-35 feet in diam- 
eter, the largest 65 feet; the walls were 
slightly spiral, leaving an entryway. 
The projectile points and other stone 
artifacts are of Late Archaic types: 
scrapers, drills, knives, gouges, plum- 
mets, pestles, picks, steatite bowls, etc. 
Crematory and burial pits were found. 

A. R. Kelly of the University of 
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Georgia spoke on the topic, “Are the 
Cherokee an Indigenous Southeastern 
Tribal Group?” and presented archae- 
ological evidence to indicate that they 
are, and not a migrant group from the 
north, as generally supposed. They tie 
into the archaeological sequence; sev- 
eral sites of the last archaeological 
horizon are documented _ historical 
Cherokee sites. The levels are contin- 
uous, without a break. Three such 
sites in Georgia were occupied until 
the Revolutionary period. 


J. ALDEN Mason 


Scandinavian Congress 


During the first week of September 
1959 the Scandinavian Archaeological 
Congress took place in Denmark. On 
the first two days lectures were given 
in the National Museum, Copenhagen, 
where an exhibition of recent discov- 
eries was arranged. The two hundred 
members of the congress then em- 
barked on the M/S Hammershus, 
which was chartered as a hotel-ship, 
and sailed to Bornholm, an island in 
the Baltic Sea. Here the monuments— 
rock-engravings, chamber tombs, hill 
forts, and so forth—were observed and 
studied. The last day was reserved for 
a visit to two excavations, the cem- 
etery of Slusegard, which contains rich 
graves of the Late Roman period, and 
Jomfrugard, which dates from the 
Bronze Age. In the afternoon—still in, 
bright weather—the ship took the 
members to the charming island of 
Christianso, fifteen miles off the coast 
of Bornholm, which was a Danish 
naval base in the seventeenth century. 


OLE KLINDT-JENSEN 


Abstracts of New World 
Archaeology 


An extremely useful service is be- 
ing inaugurated this year—the publica- 
tion of abstracts of all books, mono- 
graphs, articles and theses dealing 
with New World archaeology. The 
first volume is scheduled to appear 
during the summer of 1960 and will 
be distributed with American Antiq- 
uity as well as by separate sale. Au- 
thors of 1959 publications which they 
believe should be included are te- 
quested to send copies to the Editor of 
ANW A, Richard B. Woodbury, Dept. 
of Anthropology, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOORe 


AGHIOS KOSMAS, An Early Bronze Age Set- 
tlement and Cemetery in Attica, by GEORGE 
E. MYLONAS, with an appendix on the 
Early Helladic skulls by J. LAWRENCE 
ANGEL. xviii, 191 pages, 182 figures, 
64 drawings. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1959 $20.00 


This is a report of excavations con- 
ducted in 1930 and 1931 and again in 
1951. It is a sober, responsible account 
of what was done and what was 
found. Primarily, and necessarily, it 
is a book of reference for the specialist. 
Yet the charm of the author’s enthusi- 
asm runs through the pages, and pas- 
sages of comment and summary reveal 
his enlightened imagination. There is 
much to stir the interest of historians, 
anthropologists and students of antiq- 
uity, specialists or not, and much pleas- 
ure in the reading. 

The site is on a promontory on the 
south coast of Attica, identified with 
probability as Kolias Akra of Classical 
times. In the settlement were found 
remains of habitation assignable to two 
successive, closely related, phases of 
the Early Bronze Age (designated as 
Aghios Kosmas I and II) and to two 
distinct phases of the Mycenaean Age 
(A.K. III and IV). Houses of Period 
II are well represented in-the area that 
was Cleared; there are good samples of 
the small megara of Period IV; I and 
II are marked by meager remnants of 
walls. The cemeteries of the shore 
north and south of the headland belong 
to the Early Bronze Age. 

The systematic account of thirty- 
eight graves is of major importance, 
since no other mainland site has 
yielded such extensive evidence of 
third-millennium burial customs. The 
graves are cists, made of large slabs 
or smaller unshaped stones and covered 
with roof-slabs which were corbelled 
and counterweighted; blocks long 
enough to span the graves were avail- 
able but were rarely used. Small, even 
diminutive, doorways were provided, 
sometimes with an open space before 


them but often with no practical means 
of access. Bodies were lowered into the 
graves from above. Clearly the doors 
were symbolical, the graves being fash- 
ioned as houses of the dead. But often 
they served as ossuaries, receiving the 
dried bones of bodies that had lain for 
some years in the ground outside. 
The excavator sees in these customs 
a fusion of mainland and Cycladic 
traditions. Influence from the islands 
is quite evident: so-called ‘frying pans” 
and marble figurines are common as 
funeral offerings. Obsidian is abundant; 
the first settlers may well have been 
islanders who set up a workshop and 
trading post for this Melian commodity. 
The dating of Settlements I and II 
presents certain difficulties, as the au- 
thor readily observes. He concludes 
that A.K. II must be assigned to the 
very end of Early Helladic III. and that 
it was sacked by Middle Helladic in- 
vaders and then abandoned. I hesitate 
to differ with the excavator, but there 
is room for some doubt. Pottery and 
other objects from A.K. I-II find close 
parallels in the general period that 
ends with the House of the Tiles at 


Lerna and in the phase calied Early 
Helladic II at Eutresis. Conversely, at 
Aghios Kosmas there is a conspicuous 
lack of objects, notably tankards and 
jars with painted patterns, of types 
that elsewhere mark the final stage of 
the Early Helladic period. The little 
cups of Aghios Kosmas may well be 
earlier than those of Troy IV-V (there 
were cups in Troy II and Troy III 
also); five bothroi at Aghios Kosmas 
furnish no secure anchor (more than 
450 were found at Lerna, of all peri- 
ods); and the chronology of objects 
from the tholoi of the Messara, which 
Mylonas adduces for comparison, is 
notoriously treacherous. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that A.K. II may have 
ended around the close of Early Hel- 
ladic If and that the site may have 
been uninhabited throughout Early 
Helladic III as well as Middle Helladic. 

After the interval there was a reset- 
tlement of the headland, Period III, 
which Mylonas equates with Late Hel- 
ladic II (though some of the pottery is 
of a style that belongs to the time of 
the Shaft Graves). Period IV, the 
final settlement, he assigns to Late 





HISTORY AND THE HOMERIC ILIAD 


By Denys Pace. The Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge 
addresses himself to such questions as: Did the siege of Troy really happen? Who 
were the Trojans, and who attacked them, and why? Sifting the evidence with 
humor as well as erudition, he points out what is provable fact and what remains 
only appealing conjecture. He relies both on archaeological discoveries (some of 
them very recent) and on close analysis of the Jliad itself. Sather Classical Lectures, 


Volume 31. 416 pages, 14 maps, $7.50 


PYTHON A Study of Delphic Myth and Its Origins 


By JOsErH FONTENROSE. A comparative study of combat myths and hero legends in 
such diverse cultures as those of Greece, Anatolia, Canaan, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
India, China, Japan, Germanic Europe, medieval Christendom, Central America, 
and the Pacific Coast of the United States. Also considers the relation of myth to 
ritual. The author is Professor of Classics at the University of California, Berkeley. 


638 pages, $10.00 
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Helladic III C (again possibly a bit 
late; many pieces would look at home 
in III B). 

A brief chapter by J. Lawrence An- 
gel gives a careful analysis of the 
twenty-six Early Helladic skulls that 
were saved: seventeen certainly or 
probably male, nine female; all but 
one were adult. 

The book maintains the high typo- 
graphical standard of Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. The illustrations are 
plentiful. One could ask for little more, 
and the material deserves nothing less. 
Congratulations to the author for a 
work well done. 

JOHN L. CAsSKEY 
University of Cincinnati 


MYCENAEAN POTTERY IN ITALY AND AD- 
JACENT AREAS, by LorD WILLIAM Tay- 
LOUR. xx, 204 pages, 27 figures, 17 
plates, 2 maps. Cambridge University 
Press, New York 1958 $9.50 


Nearly a thousand years before the 
Odyssey, in the sixteenth century B.C., 
Mycenaean-Greek sailors set foot on 
the rocky Lipari islands off the north 
coast of Sicily in quest of precious vol- 
canic glass (obsidian). Somewhat later 
(1400 B.c.), bold prehistoric Greek 
explorers pushed northward to the 
ultima Thule of their voyages in the 
Central Mediterranean, to Ischia, the 
island which lies in the Gulf of Naples. 
Perhaps they were trying to obtain 
metal ores from the Italian mainland. 
At the same time Greek trading posts 


were established in southeastern Sicily. 
These adventurers of the Bronze Age 
came from the Greek mainland, from 
Eleusis and Pylos. Soon islanders from 
Rhodes and Cyprus who had estab- 
lished the profitable trade with the 
Levant took the lead in the west as 
well. The only substantial settlement 
of Mycenaean Greeks in Italy was 
founded by Rhodians on a promontory 
at Tarentum about 1400 B.c.; they 
were later joined by Greeks from Cy- 
prus and from mainland Greece. Even 
after the major centers of Mycenaean 
civilization in Greece itself had fallen 
during the turmoil of the migrations 
of the twelfth century, a “Submyce- 
naean” style of pottery flourished at 
Tarentum, which was then in close 
contact with the “Kingdom of Odys- 
seus” in the Ionian islands. Bronze Age 
Greeks or their descendants still lived 
at Tarentum when the city was “re- 
founded” by the Spartans in 706 B.c. 

These are some of the historical re- 
sults of a careful and methodical dis- 
cussion of all Mycenaean pottery found 
in Italy, Sicily and the adjacent is- 
lands. Lord William Taylour has 
worked at first hand—and through the 
courtesy of several Italian scholars he 
is able to present much unpublished 
material. That from Tarentum is of 
capital importance—but so well is 
Mycenaean pottery known that even a 
single scrap may be precious as dating 
evidence for other cultures. 

Cautious trading along the edges of 
an otherwise dark and inaccessible land 
is indicated by the way in which find- 
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spots of Mycenaean pottery cluster in a 
few “friendly” regions. The bulk of 
trade was hardly large, and “costume 
jewelry” was an important item. My- 
cenaean beads went much farther 
afield than Mycenaean pots. Tarentum, 
Lord William believes, served as an in- 
termediary between the Mycenaean 
Greeks and the ““Terramare’”’ peoples of 
Northern Italy. He instances some ex- 
amples of influence of Aegean metal 
work and vase shapes upon products 
of the Terramare and, conversely, 
points out that a mold for casting axes 
of the Terramare type was found at 
Mycenae. 

The author has done a great service 
to all scholars concerned with Early 
Greece and Early Italy. Others will 
probably consult the book as need 
arises. Although it is perfectly readable 
in its general sections, it is largely a 
catalogue and as such a “‘service’’ book. 


GEorRGE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvard University 


TROY. Volume IV: Settlements Vila, Vilb and 
vill, by CARL W. BLEGEN, CEpRIC G. 
BOULTER, JOHN L. CASKEY, MARION 
RAWSON. Part I: Text. xxvi, 328 pages, 
18 tables. Part II: Plates. xxx pages, 
380 figures. Princeton University Press 
(for the University of Cincinnati) 
Princeton 1958 $36.00 


The fourth and concluding volume 
of the series follows the high stand- 
ards set by the earlier volumes. A gen- 
eral discussion of each settlement pre- 
cedes the excellent descriptions of its 
architectural remains and of the ob- 
jects found. These discussions and 
descriptions are characterized by the 
thoroughness that makes this as well 
as the previous volumes models of sci- 
entific presentation of the results of an 
excavation. The conclusions reached 
can be summarized as follows: 

The Sixth city came to a violent end 
by earthquake, and was immediately 
succeeded by Troy VIIa, the city of 
Priam. Settlement VIIa had a relatively 
short existence and came to a violent 
end by fire. It was succeeded by Settle- 
ment VIIb 1, whose inhabitants seem 
to have been survivors of VIIa, and 
whose culture shows a direct continuity 
with it. Settlement VIIb 2 seems to 
have come, for a time at least, under 
the domination of a crude intrusive 
culture, of people perhaps from Thrace, 
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who contributed to it the so-called 


knobbed ware, but did not completely 
supplant its local culture. The .end of 
VIIb 2 cannot be accurately determined; 
but it seems that its life came to an 
end, from unknown causes, around 
1100 B.c. The site remained virtually 
unoccupied until ca. 700 B.c. when 
Aeolian colonists formed Settlement 
VIII. Little of it survives; the remains 
of greater interest are two sanctuaries 
founded in the seventh century and 
reestablished perhaps in the days of 
Alexander the Great and his successors. 

The great interest of the volume for 
the general reader lies in the light it 
sheds on the problem of Homeric Troy. 
The authors are fully justified in stat- 
ing that “the basic solidity and reliabil- 
ity of Greek tradition cannot longer 
be denied” (page 10) and that the 
site of Hissarlik is that of Homeric 
Troy. Regardless of what one can ad- 
duce from poetic descriptions, the fact 
remains that exhaustive study of the 
terrain has disclosed no other site in 
the Troad that could have played even 
a small part of the role assigned to 
Troy by tradition and the belief of 
the ancient Greeks. The chronological 
limits of its floruvit can now be better 


defined, although they cannot be fixed 
with accuracy. The reason for uncer- 
tainty is the fact that Troy VIIa has 
not provided independent means of 
dating and its chronology has to depend 
upon Mycenaean chronology. Besides, 
the duration of that settlement cannot 
be determined. 

The people of Troy VIIa, like those 
who preceded them, not only imported 
pottery from Mycenae but also imitated 
Mycenaean ware. On the basis of that 
pottery an approximate general date 
for Priam’s Troy was figured out. The 
uncertainty arose because the Myce- 
naean pottery found in VIIa, and even 
in the debris of VI, belongs to a 
category (Late Helladic III B) whose 
limits have not been definitely deter- 
mined. Differences of opinion necessar- 
ily follow the evidence provided by that 
pottery and these will cause differences 
in the dates projected for the fall of 
Troy VIIa. Here I do not quite agree 
with the authors. Their conclusion is 
that VIIa ‘“‘was destroyed at a time 
when the style III B had not yet given 
way to III C’; “that VIIa seems to 
have lived its life within a century or 
less, probably even within a generation 
of men” (page 8), that therefore the 
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end came about 1240 B.c. (page 12). 

We may note that there is no definite 
evidence indicating the duration of 
Vila, and the different floor levels 
found in Houses 722, 733 and VII may 
indicate a longer existence than the 
one assumed by the authors. The pot- 
tery yielded by VIIa also could very 
well indicate a later date for its fall, 
especially if we place the appearance 
of the Granary style after 1230 B.c. 
and nearer to, or after, 1200., Settle- 
ment VIIb 1, immediately following, 
has yielded pottery of the Granary 
style, but even among the pottery of 
Vila we have examples of that style. 
It seems to us that Priam’s Troy was 
destroyed after 1230 and nearer the 
end of the century. 

The lack of definite information for 
the pottery of the Late Helladic III B 
emphasizes the need for the scientific 
excavation of a fill of that period, 
preferably at Mycenae, which may en- 
able us to determine more accurately 
the chronological limits and the devel- 
opment of that ware. Actually this is 
one of the most pressing needs of 
Mycenaean research. 


GEorGE E. MyLonas 
Washington University 
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we possess to date on life on the mainland of 
Greece in the Early Bronze Age.”—Catholic 
Historical Review. 
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HAZOR |. An Account of the First Season of 
1955, by YIGAEL YADIN, 
YOHANAN AHARONI, RUTH AMIRAN, 
TRUDE DOTHAN, IMMANUEL DUNA~- 
YEVSKY, JEAN PERROT. xxiv, 160 pages, 
frontispiece, 184 plates. The James A. 
DeRothschild Expedition at Hazor, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1958 

For four seasons between 1955 and 
1958 the James A. De Rothschild Ex- 
pedition of Hebrew University in Is- 
rael worked at the site of ancient Ha- 
zor in Galilee, under the direction of 
Yigael Yadin. The expedition is the 
largest and best organized ever to work 
in Palestine. Furthermore, the site is 
one of the country’s richest, and dur- 
ing the seventeenth-sixteenth and four- 
teenth-thirteenth centuries B.C., at least, 
it was certainly its largest, a city com- 
prising some 175 acres. During the last 
campaign its earliest occupation was 
found to have been ca. 2700 B.c. After 
the Assyrian destruction in 732 B.C. 
and a brief reoccupation, it was not 
again inhabited except for a series of 
forts between the seventh and second 
centuries B.C. 

The lower city, extending north of 
the tell, was established on a plateau, 
artificially created in part by earthen 
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ramparts which included the tel! 
within their circumference. The sides 
of existing valleys were used for the 
purpose, whereas on the west and 
southeast great earthen slopes were 
made by digging dry fosses to create 
valleys and steep slopes. Intensive oc- 
cupation of this whole plateau began 
in the seventeenth century B.C., was vi- 
olently destroyed, evidently by the 
Egyptians, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and flourished again during the 
fourteenth-thirteenth centuries, when 
it was destroyed never to be reinhab- 
ited. The thirteenth-century destruc- 
tion is apparently that described in 
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Joshua 11—the Israelite conquest 
which in Galilee is said to have de- 
stroyed Hazor only. It is difficult to 
dissociate the creation of the great 
plateau of the lower city from the 
Hyksos, who probably prepared it as a 
major army camp. 

Hazor | is the detailed report of the 
first campaign of 1955. Three more 
volumes are planned for the subse- 
quent campaigns, with a final volume 
of synthesis and comparative archae- 
ology. Interesting small finds during 
the first campaign were not so numer- 
ous as in subsequent seasons. Of 
particular importance was the knowl- 
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edge gained of the stratigraphy, fine 
examples of architecture on the tell, 
and especially the unique Late Bronze 
shrine in the Lower City with its 
standing stones, one of which is nicely 
carved with two hands upraised in 
prayer below an emblem composed of 
a “moon” and crescent. The structure 
must surely be an example of a Ca- 
naanite “high place,” the stones being 
erected to honored dead. 

The technical work is so well done 
that this reviewer has found nothing 
that he would desire to change in mat- 
ters of dating or interpretation. The 
publication is a worthy product of a 
great expedition, except in one point. 
That is the matter of typographical 
errors. Scarcely a page is completely 
free of them. It is to be hoped that the 
technical citations and lists will be 
carefully checked, and, if necessary, a 
list of corrections included with the 
next volume. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
Harvard Divinity School 


THE DECIPHERMENT OF LINEAR B, by JOHN 
CHADWICK. xii, 147 pages, 17 figures, 
2 plates. Cambridge University Press, 
New York 1958 $3.75 


In 1900 Arthur Evans discovered at 
Knossos, in Crete, seals and clay tablets 
inscribed in several pre-alphabetic 
scripts, two of which came to be known 
as Linear A and B. Just before the 
outbreak of war in 1939, and continu- 
ing in 1952, Carl Blegen found at 
Pylos, in the Peloponnesus, tablets in 
Linear B, some hundreds of them. The 
Pylos tablets were published, and a 
few months later a young English 
architect named Michael Ventris estab- 
lished syllabic values for 65 of the + 
88 symbols and identified the language 
as Greek. 

Ventris took John Chadwick into 
collaboration and together they an- 
nounced the discovery in the 1953 
volume of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. In 1955 Ventris and Chadwick 
sent to press their Documents in My- 
cenaean Greek, and on September 6, 
1956, shortly before the volume was to 
appear, Ventris died in an automobile 
accident. 

So runs the brief chronology of a 
feat which ranks among the supreme 
achievements of the human intellect. 

While all the protagonists—except 
Ventris himself—are still close by to 
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corroborate or deny, and while a flood 
of humane little details is still fresh in 
his memory, Mr. Chadwick has set 
down in this closely packed volume a 
short biography of Ventris and a 
narrative account of the steps by which 
Ventris proceeded from prudent re- 
jection to the final dramatic truth. For 
the scholar who wishes to reconstruct 
the process for himself, Chadwick has 
listed each forward move in careful 
detail. For the skeptic, he has marshaled 
fresh lines of proofs and persuasions. 
For the informed layman, he has re- 
counted an extraordinary adventure of 
the mind. To hero-worshipers, he has 
given a new hero. 

And just in time, because other 
scholars are swarming over the founda- 
tions Ventris laid: Gordon, with his 
bold effort to read the Linear A tablets 
as a kind of waterfront Akkadian, and 
Benjamin Schwartz, with his ever so 
appealing translation of the Phaistos 
Disk if, as he assures us, its language 
is Greek. 


A Bel 


FROM MYCENAE TO HOMER, by T. B. L. 
WEBSTER. xvi, 311 pages, 38 plates, 1 
map. Praeger, New York 1959 $6.75 


Between Mycenae and Homer there 
is very little to go on, and many find 
the attempt to cover that difficult 
ground a fascinating and absorbing 
study. Few do so with as much assur- 
ance as does Professor Webster, or 
with the mastery of so many of the 
paths that are tried. His purpose is 
chiefly to trace the development of 
Greek poetry, if not from its begin- 
nings, at least from its Mycenaean 
state until it becomes Homer. But the 
Mycenaeans and their immediate heirs 
have left no poetry at all directly. 


Webster calls on all other resources to 
describe what it might have been while 
Mycenaean society flourished as part 
of the international world of the end 
of the second millennium. From My- 
cenaean tablet texts it is shown that 
that society was of the same sort as is 
found in Near Eastern palaces of that 
age, whose literature is better known. 
From these may be found the varieties 
of Mycenaean poetry, cult songs, anni- 
versary songs and banquet songs. From 
the archives themselves some of the 
formulaic elements, or something of 
the manner of that poetry can be 
guessed, while in Mycenaean art some 
of the typical subjects can be seen, and 
their similarity to, if not derivation 
from, Eastern themes noted. At the 
Homeric end of this development, the 
correlation between poetry and art is 
again exploited to throw light on the 
ways of the poet in his composition. 
This, of course, has been done fre- 
quently, in greater or less detail. When 
the comparison is of a simple symmetry 
of elements of ceramic decoration and 
of epic plot, its significance may seem 
exaggerated. But if all elements of uni- 
fying order, balance, emphasis and 
direction are considered as they are 
here, the parallels drawn become com- 
pelling. One should not imagine that 
pot-maker and poet, even the geniuses 
of each kind, kept strict pace with 
each other year by year, but it is not 
improper to compare the stage of 
poetry which Homer exemplifies with 
the stages of quite a different art, or 
to suppose that for what we see as 
analogous problems in different arts, 
their practitioners might have found 
apparently analogous and peculiar so- 
lutions within a single society. 
Running through the course of the 
book is a view of the history of Greece 
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from Mycenae to Homer. Beginning 


with a description of Mycenaean 
politics, economy, theology and society, 
Webster hurries over its disastrous end 
to display what must have been the 
condition of the descendants of the 
Mycenaeans immediately afterward, 
their concentration, their gradual re- 
covery and their eventual expansion 
and migration, until among them 
Homer did his work. This whole ac- 
count is concluded with the circum- 
stances and the occasions for which 
the poet composed Iliad and Odyssey. 
Whether or not one accepts Webster’s 
views of the time and the unity of 
Homer’s work, most of the things which 
one must now consider in discussing 
Homer are brought together here. 
Whether one can find many or few too- 
venturesome interpretations or infer- 
ences in the subject one knows best, 
one will admit and admire Webster's 
thoroughness and good sense. In short, 
the book is very useful. But it is also 
a pleasure to read. 


HOMER AND HIS CRITICS, by SIR JOHN 
L. Myres. Edited by DOROTHEA GRAY. 
xii, 302 pages, 8 plates. Essential Books, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 1958 $5.80 


The epic poems of Homer have been 
the source of many other poems and 
works of art, but even more of critical 
investigation. The persons who have 
been stimulated to the one or the 
other sort of action have been so 
varied in their temperament and 
lived in such different ages that the 


history of Homeric criticism itself has 
become a study of interest and profit. 
Some moments of that history, or 
rather the persons who made them, 
are the subjects of the lectures gathered 
into this volume. Sir John’s own con- 
tribution to Homeric Archaeology is 
described in a continuation by the 
editor. 

As the poet and his age become 
more remote, more and more questions 
are asked about his work and fewer 
remain settled. When the Iliad and 
Odyssey were first heard the problem 
was simply to discover the intent of 
the poet. By the Alexandrian Age an- 
other was added: what parts of the 
transmitted texts belong to Homer's 
own work. The earlier chapters of this 
book are interesting for their account 
of these questions, and especially for 
the rapid development in the nine- 
teenth century of new ways of investi- 
gation of these fundamental problems, 
which in turn multiplied the problems 
and made them linguistic, historical 
or archaeological. Myres’ own interest 
lay on the archaeological side, and the 
method by which he hoped to learn 
the times and circumstances of the 
epics was that of matching with real 
manners and real things the manners 
of Homeric society and the things seen 
or used in Homer's account of it. The 
Homeric archaeologist was thus called 
upon to show and date the develop- 
ment of artifacts and institutions over 
the whole range of time in which 
Homer might have worked, as far back 


as the possible limits of his memory 
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or tradition, and as far forward as 
successful interpolators might have 
added to or changed his poems. It is 
a complex matter to put together from 
countless details a panoramic view of 
the constantly increasing body of 
archaeological evidence. In the later 
chapters there is something of this 
sort of synthesis. They are therefore 
full of detail and not entirely easy to 
follow. The editor was forced to make 
some compromise, too, between Myres’ 
last opinions and the present state of 
the study, after a great deal of new 
and revolutionary material has been 
added. So one must expect here not so 
much an exposition of Homeric archae- 
ology as an introduction to a change- 
able subject. 

The more memorable aspect of the 
book is the gallery of critics whose 
diverse characters appear in their dis- 
tinctive reactions to Homer. Not least 
clearly revealed is Sir John himself, 
partly as shown by what is said of him, 
and partly in his appreciation of the 
particular qualities of others. Plainly 
he responded most to, and shared in, 
the historical imagination which impels 
one to recreate the age in which the 
poems were first sung, the occasion 
which produced them, and the scenes 
which the poet and his audience saw as 
he drew from his imagination to rouse 
theirs. ; 
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CRETE AND MYCENAE 


The Glorious Art Heritage of Early Grecian Cultures 
Text by S. Marinatos, photographs by M. Hirmer 


The very names, Crete and Mycenae, evoke in 
our imaginations the mystery and glamour of 
early Grecian civilization. Though our informa- 
tion about these peoples is still fragmentary, 
there can be no question about the beauty and 
wonder of the monuments that have survived. 
This volume is a stunning dramatization of 
sculpture, architecture, art objects, beautifully 
visualized and printed. Early Grecian civiliza- 
tion has never been so strikingly presented in 
word and image. 942 x 1244". 52 tipped-on 
color reproductions. 375 black-and-white illus- 
trations, most full page. PRICE $25.00 


ART OF BYZANTIUM 
by Talbot Rice 


One of the most celebrated authorities on 
Byzantine art here presents the fruit of a life- 
time study. The fascination and variety of 
Byzantine art have earned it a revived interest 
in recent years after centuries of indifference. 
This book presents it in its diversity, and runs 
the entire course of the several centuries when 
Byzantine art was the major pictorial expression 
of the Western world. 272 pages, 94% x 12%". 
36 tipped-on colorplates; 192 black-and-white 
full-page illustrations. PRICE $25.00 


ROMANESQUE ART IN ITALY 
by H. Decker 


The spread of Christianity throughout Europe 
in the centuries following the collapse of the 
Roman Empire led to a great profusion of 
styles of art. In this beautiful book, Hans 
Decker clarifies the outstanding characteristics 
and origins of Romanesque art in the individual 
regions of Italy, taking us on a tour of the 
entire peninsula to trace the components which 
formed Italian art in the Late Middle Ages. 
Varieties of architecture and sculpture through- 
out Italy are examined, and significant peculi- 
arities of style are illustrated. The detailed 
notes on the handsome plates make this work 
an important introduction to the glories of 
Romanesque art in Italy. 304 pages, 9 x 12”. 
263 black-and-whites in gravure. PRICE $15.00 


GREEK SCULPTURE (Revised and Enlarged Edition) 
by R. Lullies, with photographs by M. Hirmer 


This is a new and enlarged edition of this vol- 
ume which sold out within a short time of its 
publication in 1957. It was recognized im- 
mediately as an important publication, since all 
of the objects illustrated are original Greek 
works—no Roman copies are included in this 
unique volume. The grandeur and beauty of 
ancient Greek art is illustrated in large plates 
which cover the entire Greek development from 
the early Archaic style through the late Hel- 
lenistic works at Pergamum and other places in 
Asia Minor. Beautifully photographed and 
strikingly printed. 400 pages, 9% x 12%", 
Chronological Tables, Bibliography. 10 color- 
plates, 280 black-and-whites. pRicE $15.00 





THE ART OF INDIA: TEMPLES & SCULPTURE 
by Louis Frederic, Introduction by Jean Nandou 


Here is a panorama of the rich, sensuous, 
abundant art of India as seen in its two most 
important expressions—its temples and _ its 
sculpture. For those unfamiliar with this exotic 
art, the book offers the discovery of an entirely 
new universe. Those who have already made 
the discovery will eagerly welcome this volume, 
encyclopedic as it is in scope, and spellbinding 
in its cumulative effect. 480 pages, 9 x 12%". 
424 gravure illustrations, mostly full page; 2 
colorplates. PRICE $17.50 


THE THRONES OF EARTH AND HEAVEN 
by Roloff Beny with texts by Bernard Berenson, Jean 


Cocteau, Rose MacAulay, Stephen Spender, and 
Freya Stark 


A big, beautiful book replete with breathtaking 
photographs of the Mediterranean world. The 
camera, here in the hand of an artist, reveals 
the essence of the Greek, Roman, and Islamic 
contributions to the culture of the Mediterra- 
nean basin. Berenson, Cocteau, MacAulay, 
Spender, and Stark enhance with prose and 
sonnet the splendor of its pictures. 7] x 1234”. 
190 photogravure plates. PRICE $17.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 
HARRY N. ABRAMS, INC. « 6 WEST 57 STREET *« NEW YORK 19 

















Announcing .. . the seventh annual adventure 


in living history 


AROUND 
THE 
WORLD 


with 
Donald L. Ferguson 
February 1, 1961 











Seven years ago, Mr. Ferguson introduced a new concept in fine world travel—an 

assured opportunity to see and meet and know the people of the world, as well as 

the places—an opportunity for a deliberately-selected group of travelers to achieve 

a deeper insight, a more discerning picture of the world in these significant times. 

* * * Under the authoritative leadership of Mr. Ferguson, these parties have 

pioneered such new horizons in travel as Udaipur, Chandigarh and Amritsar—the 

buried cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa—his was the first group ever to 

visit Konarak for the Temple of the Sun, the first ever to travel into the independ- 

ent Himalayan state of Sikkim. * * * In 1961, Mr. Ferguson will again direct 

this leisurely, comprehensive trek through the fascinating world of yesterday and | 
today—to Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong (for a week), Vietnam, Bangkok and | 
Angkor Wat, Rangoon—over six weeks on the Indian sub-continent with such | 
| unusual features as the Periyar Lake game reserve, Cochin, Hyderabad and Gol- 
conda, Mysore, Madras, Mahabalipuram, Madura, the Ellora and Ajanta Caves, 
Katmandu and Bhadgaon—a restful spring holiday on luxurious houseboats in the 
Vale of Kashmir—Lahore, Peshawar, Taxila and the Khyber Pass—Tehran, Isfa- 
han, Shiraz and Persepolis—the rose-red city of Petra, the ruins of Jerash—and | 
finally Cairo and Rome, where the tour ends, with transportation back to home 
city over a choice of routes through Europe. * * * The price, $8235. Inquiries 
may be addressed to your travel agent—or to Donald L. Ferguson, Katonah, West- 
chester County, New York. 











A counterpart tour, using luxury steamers on the major ocean sectors, leaves San 
Francisco August 15, 1960—and again on February 1, 1961. For those interested 
in equally comprehensive travel through Africa, fall and winter departures each year, 


Brochures available on request. 




















